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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THB 



READER. 



In the work now presented to tlie public, 
I have endeavoured to set down the sug- 
gestions, which at diflferent times have 
occurred to me upon the theory of the re- 
lation of Cause and Eflfect, adopted by Afr. 
Hume, Dr. Brown, and Mr. Lawrence ; 
and to unfold the train of reasoning which 
has led me to regard their arguments as 
illogical, and their conclusions as untrue. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties at- 
tending such an undertaking, arising both 
firom the popularity of those authors, as 
well as from the nature of the subject. 
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Every one must be conscious that the 
particular forms of expression, in which 
thoughts of an abstruse and s«lbtie nature 
are introduced to the imagination, and 
grow familiar there, are so intimately as- 
sociated with themf as to appear their 
jusf and accurate representative. — But 
these forms of expression, though clear and 
satisfactory to the person in whose mind 
they are so associated^) £iaay yet fail in con- 
veying, the same ideas with suffident pre- 
dm?^ to the understandings o£ othei-s. In 
th^starleinent of facta, immoral discussions^ 
ijh cleclafwfcion or poetry, this inconveai'- 
enc9 ^fiuv scarcely arise^ since tJiey rarelg^ 
pr^s^t to an inteUigent reader any image 
whi<^ hasr not; uapder some modification- 
previowsly passed thi^ough his mind, and 
is not connected with his reflections or ex- 
perienc99^ T^ in the subtlety of meta- 
pbysiG&itia otherwise ; and moreover^- lan«- 
ggoage which was onginally framed to sui4!>^ 

the comrnxm^st occasions of life, is ill fitlied, 

4 
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even under the application of the naost ac- 
complished intellect, to express the nice 
abstractions of that science. 

These difficulties are the only excuse I 
can offer for many obscurities of expres- 
sion, which I fear will be found in the fol- 
loMong dissertation, which consists of little 
more than marginal observations, upon 
what I cannot but regard as fallacies of 
the above-mentioned writers, without any 
pretence of composition or laboured ar- 
rangement. 
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PREFACE. 



It is attempted, in the following pages, 
to controvert Mr. Hume's doctrine on the 
" Nature of the Relation of Cause and 
Effect/' as set forth in several sections of 
his *^ Treatise on Human Nature/^ and 
as confirmed in three sections of his 
" Essays/* — The former work is taken 
notice of only in as far as it forms a foun- 
dation for the latter. But, in as much as 
some propositions are taken for granted in 
these latter sections, which serve as the 
support of all the argument, it could nei- 
ther be so well answered, nor brought so 
clearly within the reader's comprehension, 
as by exposing the fallacies of those as- 
sumed premises on which it is founded, 
and which are to be found at large in the 
earlier work, 

B 
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In this respect, Mr. Hume cannot fairly 
avail himself of the higher esteem he has 
called upon us to grant to^ his " Essays'* 
above his juvenile " Treatise;" for, as the 
conclusions are the same in the Essays as 
in the Treatise, and as the medium ail- 
ments used in the Essays are the amclusions 
drawn in consequence of great detail of pre^^ 
pious discussion in the Treatise^ it is both 
fair and necessary to examine these details. 

It may be, as is hinted in the Adver- 
tisement to the Essays, — " that these de- 
^^ tails contain some of those negligent 
^\ reasonings that he could have wished not 
" to acknowledge in after life.^^ 

I shall not, however, readily allow of 
the advantage of such an excuse ; for, as 
long as the premises that support his ma- 
tiu*ed opinions are only to be found regular- 
ly deduced in this unacknowledged work, 
it is incumbent upon one attempting an An- 
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swer to expose them ; for, there is no little 
art, in refusing to adopt the *' negligent 
"reasonings of youth,'' in a state of ad- 
vanced judgment, yet covCTtly making use 
of a material proposition (that might pass 
as true, even in many an acute mind, in 
reading these popular and ele^nt Essays), 
which is only supported by the sophistical 
reasonings of the youthful Treatise, and 
is evidently adopted in consequence of 
them. It is also possible, that Mr. Hume 
might not intend to deny his opinions, in 
every particular that regarded these points, 
as he continued to hold the consequential 
doctrine deduced from them; therefore 
there may be the less infringement upon 
the wish he expresses, " not to be consi- 
" dered as publicly avowing any doctrine not 
" contained in his latter Essays.'' 

" That Nature may be conceived to al- 

" ter her course, without a contradiction,*' 

h the material proposition (elicited in^the 
B 2 
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Treatise, cmd Bubseqiiently aaeumed in ihe 
Bftsays), on aocaimt of which the reader's 
patience i9 principally intended to be in^- 
traded upon ; and which i« mentioned in 
tfaia place, in order that he may perceive 
the m^rtance of ita investigation) previa- 
ously to his consideration of the more 
avowed objects brought under his notice, 
in the answers to the three sections of the 
Essays, entitled, '* Sceptical Doubts conr 
'' ceming the operations of tha Under- 
^' standing; '' — ^^ Sceptical Solutions of 
'' these Doubts;'' and " (X the Idea of 
^' n«cesswy ConnexSon." 

The doctrines ccntaioed in these \t»U 
lead dii^ctly to a scepttoism of an athei- 
ist^cal tend^otcy) whose dangerous nature 
can require no <x>mmftnt> nt)r any ie^ology 
for its refutation. Nevertheless, did there 
seem but sound aigument for their sup- 
port, whatever might be' the unha]^iness 
of the opinions that could be inferred frpm 
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then), I would leaVe them unnoliced and 
tmcoritrovferted, ima^mg there miglft 
poMJbly be an error in the argument, be- 
yond the reach of my discovery ; and should 
content myself in withholding an assent to 
propositi(Hi0 which my understanding might 
be unable to refufte. Nor at this time of 
4ay does the intenticm c^ entering into this 
controversy appear to be useless. It is 
not many years since Mr. Hume's notions 
were the oc(»u»idn of much depute, on the 
\!si^y ground on which I have undertak^i 
it { a dkpilte wMch nearly lost the mathe- 
matical cfa^ in one of our universities to 
th^ present possessor of it, cm account of 
his favcHiHng this doctrine. His ophiion, 
hdnreten as £« m itreLeitedto dny ooun- 
fenanc€ it might a£brd t6 the prinpifdes of 
atheism, was defendod firom the imimm- 
tion, by a learned treatise, from the then 
i^o&ssor of Motal Philo80{^y in the tame 
Bnivearslty^. This treatise, whilst it con- 
tisoviertfi Mr. Hume^s opinions in some re- 

b3 
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spects, denies that atheistical inferences 
may be deduced from them : but I shall 
endeavour to show, that, in this respect, 
the author wanted observation and acute- 
ness ; neither perceivuig the corollaries 
that go aloi^ with the doctrine, nor de- 
tecting the sly and powerful sophistry of 
the reasoning! by which they are sup- 
ported. 

Also a modem and living author, of 
great celebrity. Mr. Lawrence, in his late 
Lectures, has adopted Mr. Hume's and 
Dr. Brown's notions of the relation of 
cause and eflFect, as containing a proof of 
the materiality of the soul ; — a dpctrine of 
sufficient importance to justify a further 
investigation of the argument on which H 
is supposed to be well founded. 

In every controversial work, much ob- 
scurity appears in an author's arguments, 
on account of the opinions of his adversary 
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not being distinctly understood; owing 
either to partial quotation, or mistaken 
statement : I therdbre mean to obviate all 
chance of any misunderstanding on that 
ground, by giving the adversary's opinions 
upon the controverted doctrine in his own 
words; taking care to leave out only ex- 
traneous matter, and to alter the arrange- 
ment in such a manner as to form at once 
a clear and concise, a fair and intelligible 
view of the whole subject. 



b4 
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AN 



ESSAY, 

SfC. 



lllTBOI>UCTOft¥ CHAPTER. 

The plan I mean to adopt, in order to give 
a clear view of Mr. Hume^s doctrine of the 
relation of Cause and EflFect, in the most 
concise manner possible, is ; first to arrange 
such quotations from the " Treatise of 
Human Nature/' as will show the opinions 
there held; and afterwards select some 
others from the " Essays/' in which they 
are corroborated, and enlarged upon ; and 
which will be sufficient to show, that the 
doctrines contained in the Treatise are 
there repeated; with the addition of a^n 
application of them to the affairs of ordinary 
life; as affording a ground of scepticism 
concerning the powers of the understand- 
ing having any part to perform in the re- 
gulation of her expectations. 
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Hie quotations from the Treatise will 
first show, " what is the doctrine enquired 
into;'' Secondly, the argument, by which 
Mr, Hume attempts to confute the opinion 
of the necessity of a Cause, for every be- 
ginning of existence; and also the argu- 
ment he employs in aid of his own doctrine, 
concerning the ideas we have of the neces- 
sary cannewian of Cause and Effect} and of 
the belief Xhete is placed in such necessary 
connexion. — ^Thirdly, the definition of the 
relation of Cause and EflFect ; this definition 
being the object aimed at by the whole 
argument. 

The doctrme enquired into is the neces- 
sary connexion of Cause and Efiect, and is 
divided into these two general propositions 
or queried ; 

Fh'st, *' For what reason we pronounce 
" it necessary, that every thing whose 
'* existence has a beginning should also 
" have a Cause V 

Secondly, " Why we conclude, that 
" such particular Causes must necessarily 
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" have such particular Effects ; and what is 
" the nature of that inference we draw 
*'* from the one to the other, and of the 
" belief we repose in it*?'' 

Mr. Hume's method of answering these 
questions is by adopting a new and scepti- 
cal view of the subject, and by attempting 
to confute those philosophers who were of 
a different opinion from himself concerning 
it, by assertmg, that it is ** neither intui- 
*' tively nor demonstratively certain that 
** every thing which begins to exist must 
*' have a cause; for in order to show that 
** neither intuition, nor demonstration, 
'* proves the maxim that whatever begins 
" to eooist must have a cause for existence^ 
^^ let us consider that all certainty arises 
^^ from a comparison of ideas, and from 
" the discovery of such relations, as are 
^' unalterable so long as the ideas continue 
** the same. These relations are, resem- 
** blance, jM-oportions in quantity, degrees 

* See Treatise on Human Nature, Vol. 1, Part 8. 
Concluding Sentences of Sect. Sd, page 116. Sect. 3d, 
5tb, 6tb, 7th, part of Sect. 8th, page 150 to end. 
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'* of any quality, and contrariety ; none of 
'' which are impUed in this p^position, 
^' whatever has a beginning has also a couee 
'' of existence; that proposition therefore is 
" not intuitively certain/' " That the pro- 
'' position is incapable of demonstetttive 
" proof, we may satisfy ourselves by cppr 
'' sidering that all distinct ideas are separor 
'' bkfronf, each other; and as the ideas are 
^' separable from each other^ and as the 
" ideas of Cause and Efect are wdently 
^^ distinct, it will be easy for us to conceive 
/^ any object to be nofl-emstent this moment 
^^ and to be existent the neoot^ without con- 
^< joiniog to it the distinct idea of a Cause, 
" a prpductive principle/' " The separa- 
^^ tion therefore of the idea of a cause, 
<' from that of a beginning of existence, is 
'' {dainly possible for the imagination, and 
'' consequently the actual sepamtion of 
'' these ol(j«cts is so far possible, that it 
^^ implies no contradiction, nor absurdijty ; 
'' and is, therefore, incapable oi being re- 
** futed by any reasoning, from mere ideas; 
*' without which it is impossible to demon- 
" strate the necessity of a cause/' ** Ac- 
'' cordingly e^ery demonstration which has 
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'' be^ prodoced fiDr the neceroity of a 
'' cai^e, \b fallacious and saphistical. They 
'^ all presuppose the existence that be^nsto 
" be i»i effect; but this does not prove that 
" every sort of being must have a Cause.^ 

'* As the opinion, therdTore, that eviepy 
^^ existence must have a Cause, is not de* 
" lived from knowledge, orsdentific reaaon- 
" ing, it must necessarily arise from obser- 
'* vation and experience ; the next question 
*• therefore is, how eoopmie^ice gives rise to 
'' such a principle ? This question I shall 
" sink in the following : Why we conclude 
^* that such particular causes must neces- 
^* sariiy have such particular effects ? Be- 
" cause the ^wne answer mil serve for both 
** questions.'^ 

The nest subject, therefore, which is 
cxxKiidered i^ '' necessary connexion/' 
where it is shown in wh^ way ejeperience 
becomes tbe foundation of cmr expectetions 
of; similar ^OBdcts mmg ttota simUar causes. 
The reader istfust remember that tihds <fis- 
ottftdofiL is si^osed to contain tiie answer 
to the question, concerning the idea we 
have of the necessity of a Supreme Cause; 
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else he might be apt to forget that he has 
the author's authority for considering the 
custom and habit of the mindj arising from 
an association of ideas, as the only ground 
of our belief in the necessity of a caiise for 
the beginning of any existence; and con- 
sequently for any notion of the necessity 
for a great Author, Contriver, and Ar- 
ranger of the universe. 

Mr. Hume goes on, ** The next ques- 
" tion therefore is, whether experience 
" produces the idea by means of the under- 
" standing or the imagination, whether we 
** are determined by reason to make the 
" transition, or by a certain association (of 
" ideas) and relation of perceptions.'' 

" If reason determined us, it would be 
"on this principle — That instances of 
" wMch we have had no experience fwust 
" resemble those of which we have had eoope- 
** rienee; for that the course of nature conti' 
" nues uniformly the same. Now there can 
** be no demonstrative arguments to prove 
" tiiat those instances of which we have 
" had no experience resemble those of 
" which we have had experience." 
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^^ We can at Ua»t knagine a change in 
" the course of wstme ; reason ^ Uierefore 
" can never show us the connexion of one 
** object with another, though aided by 
" experience; ^en, therefore, the mind 
** passes &om the idea ov impression of one 
" object to the idea or belief of another, 
"it is not by reason^ but by certain prin* 
*^ ciples, which associate together the ideas 
" of these ob/ects, and unite them in the 
^^ imagination.-^The inference, therefore; 
" solely depends on the union of ideas ;-^ 
"for, 

" After we have observed resemblance 
" in a sufficient number of instances, we 
" immediately feel a determination of the 
"mind to pass from one object to its 
" usual attendant, and to consider it in a 
" stronger light on account of that rela- 
*^ tion. The several instances of resem- 
" bling connection lead us into the notion 
" of power and necessity.^* 

" Necessary connexion, therefore, is the. 
" effect of thfe observation, and is nothing 
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^^ Iwt ah int^mal action of the mind, or a 
^^ determinafckan to cmryr our thougbts ftom 
" one object to another." 

^The effiicacy or energy of Cause, 
^^ therefore, is neither placed ia the Games 
^ themselves, nor m the Deity^ nor in the 
^^ ooneurrenee of these tiro principles, but 
^^ belongs entirely to the sonl^ whi^ con** 
^* siders the union of two or mora objects 
^ in all past imttanees. Thus objects^ hare 
^^ no dtscoveeable eonnexian together; nor 
** is it from any other principle, but cwtMn 
^^ operating on the imagination^ that we can 
^^ draw any infenaice ham the appearance 
^^ of one, to the existence o£ tjie other ; and 
^^ aHiBsuBF ill this eonnesion consists on^ 
^Mn a Ufrely idea assoeiaied to a preseni im^ 
^' pressnmi for beiiisf is nothing but an idea 
>^ that is idifkomt from a fictiim in the 
>^ manner of its bj^uog conceived^ A present 
^^ impremon^ transports tlie mii^ to such 
^' ideas as are related to it^ and eommuni- 
" cates to them a share of its force and 
'^ vkvaeitif'' The definHum of the relation 
of Cause and £jSeet» folkm» this analyst of 
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k ; andnaiy be observed to be conformlible 
to* this notion of a cudm^^f the mind being 
its only £Diindation. 

Thus, 3dly, '* We shall now give a 
" precise definition of Cause and Effect. — 
** There may be two definitions given of 
*^ this relation, ; which are only different 
*^ views c^ the same object, and make us 
" consider it either as a philosophical or as 
^' a natural relation : either as a compari- 
^^ son of two ideas, or an association be- 
" tween them/* 

'^ We may define a cause to be an 
^^ object precedent qnd conUgtums to another^ 
^^ and^ where all the objects resembling the 
'^former are placed in like relatims of pre* 
^^ cedency and contiguity to those objects that 
^^ resemble the latter. In the latter sense, a 
^^ ^aij^e is em object precedent and contiguous 
'^^ to another y and so united with itj that the 
*^ ideaiofthe one determines, the mind tp/prm 
^' the idea of the other , and the impression ef 
^^ the one to form a more Infefy idea of the 
^'^herr 
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I now retef the reader to the three Seo 
tions already meDtionedy as found in the 
2d Vol. of Mr. Hume's " Essays;*' namely, 

" Sceptical Doubts concerning the ope- 
** rations of the Underetanding." 

" Sceptical Solutions of these Doubts ;" 
and, ** Of the Idea of necewary Connexion." 

From these I have arranged some Ex- 
tracts that will enable us to observe that 
these doctrines are repeated there, with the 
addition of an application of them to the 
affairs of ordinary Hfe, as affording a ground 
of scepticism concerning the powers of the 
tinderstanding, in the regulation of its ex-* 
pectations. 

Tliat " Nature may be conceived to 
alter her course, without a contradictioii/^ 
is the Hiaterial proposition in both Essays ; 
used as an argufnent to prove, that it is 
" custom'' only which forces the ** invagi- 
nation*' to fancy there is a ^* necessary 
connexion between Cause and Effect," with 
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at Hjt^€iMiies8^ atid vivadty of "coaceplion/ 
eqcml to ajirm beUkf founded on reason. 
In the Ei&my^^ the whole of these notims am 
supposed tx> derive thcar support from the 
argument, that as we hare no knowledge, 
ekher A priori, or d posteriori, concerning 
the ** secrets of Nature;'* so oirr oteer-* 
v^adob of the action erf a Cause, affords na 
ground for tlie conclusions' of reason re* 
specting it. 

^kat the idea of cmusatum is only de>- 
rived from custom, becomes ther^re the 
pcemises from which the ccinclusidn is de*' 
dfaeed^ that '^ beings can begin thieir exists 
aioe» of thenaselres ;^' which pruposition;. 
though not formally repeated in the £s^^ 
sayB (and wMdii immediately renders void 
theft fot the necessity of a gteat first 
Cause, and '* productive prindpk'' of jdl* 
things), must tacitly in the8« Essays be 
considered as well grounded, because, as 
emrf loundalicm whateveri fcH? supposing 
amf' cause necessary for anyeffeoti v» denied^ . 
and only an influence of ** custom on the 
imagination'' is allowed as suggesting a 
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^^ fofney ofif^r it necessarily follows, that 
nothing beyond what this influence suggests 
can be assigned as any reason why there 
should be any productive principle iot dl 
the contrivances and ends that take place 
in the universe ; it must therefore, I think, 
be understood that this "juvenile reason- 
ing'' was adopted, and acknowledge but 
too surely, in the latter Essays. 

The extracts from the " Essays*' are in- 
tended to be a counter-part to those taken 
from the " Treatise," which " show the 
ailment Mr. Hume employs in favour of 
his own doctrine concerning the necessary 
connexion i^Caose and ]^eet, and of the 
Beli^ reposed m it." — ^As also the defini- 
tions of this relation^ which the notions 
give rise to, and which, with a single ex- 
ception, will be observed to be little varied 
frt)m the former ones. 



^ Had ideas no more wAon in ihejhfun/y than ob- 
jects seem to have to the. understanding, we could never 
draw any inference from Causes to Effects, nor repose 
belief in any matter of fact — See Treatise on Human 
. Nature, vol L part Sd, p. 184. 
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I be^ the 8idbJ€vA with those i«»o^ 
which are reckoned the supped of the 
main argument, ^^ Nature may be con- 
ceived to alter her coarse, without a con- 
tradic^on.'^ 

First.— Says Mr, Hume*, " I shall 
/^^ venture to affiorm, as a general proposi- 
^' tion, which admite of no exception, that 
^^ the knowledge of the relation of Cause 
^^ and EiFect is not in any instance attained 
^^ d priori. Experience then is the founda- 
*^ tion of all our reasonings concerning that 
'' rslatioB*'' 






And, asthe&BtinaginatiMiof apar- 
tieular Effect is arbitrary ^ where we con- 
^^ suk not experience; io nmstwe aha es- 
^^ teem the 9uppo$ed tie or cemnewion between 
/' He Cause and Effect which hinds them to- 
^^ gether^ and renders it impossible that any 
>^ other Effect could result fix>m the opera-> 
^' tion of that Cause f/' 

* Homers Essays, Vol. 8, Part 1, Sect. 4th, p. 27, 
8S, 87, &c. Part of Sect. 5. Sect. 7. 
flbiAp. 80. 

c3 
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Seeondiy^*^'^ Aftfer ICs^nenc^' of the 
^^ operations of Cause and Effect, our cOir- 
'^ ckisions from that experience are not 
^ founded on reasoiiing, or any process of 
^' the understanding ; for Nature has kept 
'^ us at a gi'eat distance from all her secrets, 
^^ and has afforded us only the knairledge 
'^ of a few supeiiicial qualities of oigects, 
^^ while she conceals from us those powers 
^' and principles on which the influence of 
*^ these objects entirely depaids/' 

Tfairdly.'r^'^ But notwiltotanding this 
'^ ignorance of natural powers woA {ifinci- 
" pies, we always presume, when we see 
>^ li^ senaibk qmlitaes, that they have 
'^ like secret powers, and expect that £f- 
'^fects similar to thoK we have eicperi- 
" enoed, will flow from them/' ** Tlii»isra 
'^ proeesa of the mind or Ihoo^it olK which 
^"^ I would willin^y know the feundation ;^^ 
'^ but enumerating all the bttanofaftSi of 
'' human knowledge, I shaU endeavour to 
'^ show that none of them can afford an 
" argument, whence reason may draw a 
" conclusion, tba* the future must npcea* 
" sarily resemble the past ; for all reason- 
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imgs may be <fivi(ted into two kfaidd ; 

flwrnely, <detn<XHstr8liv(& raaioiiing; add 
^ that' concerning matter of feet and er- 
" peiimee. That tliece ate no demonstr^- 
** live arguments in the case seems evident, 
'* sinee it implies no cmttadidion that the 
** emirse of nattere may change; and that 
'* an ofe{f«^ seemin^y lUfie those we hav6 
** dxpfsrietided may be attended with dlffet- 
** «it or contrary effects {"^-for, 

** MAy i not clearly and distinctly don- 
^* o^iN) that a body falliag fe&ta the doiidSt, 
*^ and whieh inirf/ otkev respects resen^66 
*' inoir, may hav« the t«tte of salt^ m iise^g 
**<iliim. IsthtitfeatiytuoreSitlelligiMepro- 
^« j^itiob than to eSe^a, that aUthe ti^^s 
*<iiifi]| totd^h ill Deeembef autd Januaty, 
«*^ iaid deoay in May and Jum P" . ** ^W^ 
<*tffeiid n^cb I formerly ate iiotilli^bed 
**t6i6i btti does it Mlow that other b^gad 
^ m«»6 also iiourinh m^ &c. ?" 

'* From causes which appear Simiter W'(g 
'* expect similar effects — ^this is the sum c^ 
*' idl ouroKperiioeiitid eoneltisloitt^ut it 
*< Memi iividgnt that if thte cdnduslon 
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w6re formed by r^k«dn» it i^ld be as 
perfect at first, and iip<Hi one i]|«k«TCe, 
as after ever so long a course of experi^ 
ence ; but the case is far othends^/' 



^^ Nothing so like as eggs ; yet no one, 
*Von. account of this . apparent similarity, 
*^ expects the same ta^te and rdiish in aH 
V* of them. Now, where is that ptooess of 
'* reasoning, whidi from cme . insjbMice 
" draws a conclusion so different from that 
". which it infers from a huncked others ? 
*^ When a man says^ I have folmdin. all 
'^ past instances such sensible qualities 
•' coi^owed with such secret powers, ^ and 
'' whc^ he says, similar seul^ble qUiallties 
*^ will always be : attended with similar 
•* secret powers^ he is not guilty of a tau- 
^* tology, nor are these propositions in. any 
•* respect the same. You say the one pro- 
'Vposition is an inference from, the otiter; 
" but you must confess the infereticek.nat 
*• intuitive, nor yet is it demcmstrative ; of 
" what nature is it then ?'' 

" This prinoiple is ci^tom and habit : 
"ibr wherever the repetition of any parti- 
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''!<Hi^mtf|«cfdi)e€)6[ a prop^ity to renew 
•* therdio^^ we always say ^his propensity is 
^^ the effect of custom. Custom is the 
^* great, gukle of hupiaA lifi? ; an^ when we 
^^say5 therefore, that one object is con- 
^* Ii^|;e4 with aqotber, ^e m^an onjy they 
^ V bay^e acqfiire^^ a . (pfH\nem(m in mr tfumght»; 
^'m^.mv kej^Qj^ this/ne^ea^ary cqi^exr 
'' ion,) is noihififf^mioreilmi' a co^cep(ion 
'^ more intense and steady than attends the 
^' fictions of the imagmation ; and this 
^^ manner of conception arises from a ct^- 
^^ i(»mary wt^nctwm with something present 
** to the memoiy or the senses/' 

The deCmitioQ of the relation of Cause 
and Effect is much the same as in the 
"Treatise;'^ it is this: 

** We may define a Cause to be an ob- 
" ject followed by another; and where all 
" the ol^ects similar to the first are follow- 
** ed by objects similar to the second ; or, in 
" other words, where, if the first object 
" had not been, the second never had ex- 
** isted/' 
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Course without a contradiction in terms; 
and, finally, show, that Custom and Hahit 
alone are not our guides ; but chiefly rea- 
son, for the regulation of our expectations 
in ordinary life 

After this, I shall endeavour to point 
out some material feults in Dr. Brown's 
reasoning, t^iMjing rather to support Mr. 
Hume's erroneous arguments, than to repel 
them: arguments which Mr. Lawrence 
avails himself of, in the Physiold^cal Lee* 
tures, at pi^sent before the public; which 
have drawn so much of its Notice ; and 
upon which I shall not consider it irrelevant 
to make a few remad*ks. 

SECTIOK THE FIRSfT. 

First, then, let me «how, why Mr.Hume^s 
argument, in favour of the possibiUfy of 
beings commencing their own existence is 
sophistical; as well as his attempted con- 
futation of those philosophers who have 
ai^ed to the contrary. Mr. Hume says, 
the proposition, " that whatever has a be-^ 
gumii^^ hm ^also a Cause of existence^ 
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eauDOt be demonstrated, becaiise tbe idemi 
of Cause and Effect are '^ distinct'^ and 
"separable;'' and it will be easy to con- 
cave "any object to be non-exist0nt this 
minute/' and " existent the next;" with- 
out ** conjcmiing to it the idea of a Cause, 
or a productive principle/' — " This imagi- 
nation is plausible, and may perhaps appear 
well founded until thoroughly sifted. On a 
first impression, Causes and their Effects 
may seem sepaittble, because two things 
are mentioned; one is distinct from the 
otber, and may be imc^med separated 
from it. 

Tiicy may also seem to follow one ano- 
ther, and time to elapse between the opera- 
turn of the Ctmse^ and the appearcmce ef the 
JEffbeii so that during the interval of the 
sufposed period, the effect nnght be im«* 
gined in sitspenae^ and so in<|iflSBfeBt to 
existence or non-existence; but upon a 
strict and rigid attention to the real nature 
of a things in' opposition to its ac^identid 
appearances, one cannot, for a mbmecit» 
siifipose that the circumstances h^e men-^ 
tioned, namely, of antecedency ^of Cause 
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mA ftnfcaeq^wcy of Effiecrft; or of thid^db^ 
tmetness of languojge whidx oceaaions two 
iir<»^a to be used for two ideas ; should in 
my degpree reader it possible for causes 
and their effects to exist apart in nature. 
That it is impossible for tli^m to do so, 
without involving a direct cmitradietion in 
terms, is a proposition I hope to prove in 
the course of this Essay. 

But before examining into this notion, 
concerning the possibility of eftects being 
held in suspense, and then of beii^ tiaUe 
to begin their own existence, or, in Mr. 
Hume's words, " of the separation of the 
'^idea of a cause from that c^ a begin- 
" mug of existence,'' it will be necessary 
to render the expressions in which it is 
conveyed more intelligible. This can in 
no way be done so long as the dejimtim 9f 
the wwd ^gfi^t prtoupposes a cause ; for 
the supposition of the objection lies, in 
its being posidble for ^ds to be held in 
aospttnae : but in order that this should be 
possible, liie meaning of the v^or A effect 
moMt be altered. Then^ if the ideas ave 
altwed that Ue under the term, according 
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aft 4l^ varied qoca^oii teeoM to xeqi^t. 
tjl»ere can l)e no philosc^y ; and it neyes 
can be M»ted on, that the ^^i»» which 
9xe mppQfed tat b^ Qot^oimd w|th their 
eau9es at <me penod of time ; luid to re- 
(|u|re, in ord^r to< ^eir exhibition, those 
(^nses or others ; and to receive the name 
oi ^f<^i t)n account of requiring causes y 
can again, upon another occasion, not be 
^ecist #ot require causes^ be held in sus- 
p&n3e»,-a^ be im^med capable gf begia^ 
nmg thfir fwifit^nce by themselve^i withoot 
eo^joining to tJ[>em the distinct idea of any 
^ {irg4«etiye prinei^e." — It might as well 
^ rec^oi^ed sound reasoning after de- 
^ii^t the %ure 2 to be a si^ signifying 
that two units are necessary to its cpiapo-> 
sition, to maintain, that because it stands 
^k^fy*' i^ *^^^ ^^ mffgimd an WfiU itself^ 
withovit 4^ cpnt^a^tiQn } sq thai it doe* 
n^ fit^nd in need of 2 nnits to its oom- 
position :— that is, a word may be taken 
i^^.two eontradictory senses*, mid then it 
iii9y be reaaonali^e to predicate of each, 
ski^ions that belong oql^ to the other; 
0i}d.soto.fQrai any contradif^tory sqheroe 
iit the world. To. wake, thereforei any 
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thlrigl&e a liational meaning in this sen- 
tence of Mr. Hume's, nothing more can be 
intended by it, than that we should ima- 
gine^ those existences which we always 
obsefrve conjoined with others in sucti a 
manner, that they appear to be their ef- 
fects, properties, or qualities, to owe them 
no real ewistence or dependence; and there- 
fore capable of being independent objects, 
and of banning their own existence. In 
Kke manner, it may be said of causesy that 
although the word signifies something cal- 
culated to introduce a certain quality, yet 
that in fact it does not introduce a new 
quality j thus naniing the object in one 
sense, and imagining its essence in another 
sense. 

This also is as though we should agree 
to designate each unit by the %ure 1 ; and 
to assert, that the union of two units in- 
ti'oduces a compound notion, which shaU 
be made known by the sign 2; and on ac- 
count of this relation, the union of the 
units shall be called the cause of the com- 
pound quality two, under a single^ term ; 
and the sign 2 shall be named its «;jf^<?/>- 
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an4 i^erw«rds Usseit, Ihat wb can mdgine 
the canse^ that is the union of the two units j 
to exi^ without, and separate from, Uief 
eflTecfc, the result % ^ this cannot take 
place whilst we assign the same meaning 
to our words ; and if we use the terms in 
different senses, there can be no philoso- 
phy. — Therefore, to make any meaning 
whatever of the proposition, " We may 
^^ imagine causes to exist separate from 
^Vtibe^' effects ;'' the objects we call catise^ 
are not to be imagined as causes^ but maty 
be supposed not to came am/ things but to 
exist without determining their own effects^ 
or aty others; that is, causes and tbdir 
effects sure so evidently distinat, that they 
may be i^iagii^d to be unconnected ob* 
jects^ that Bxenat causes and effects^ and te 
i^xist separately without a contradicti<»i, 
tl^pi^h they are named expressly as signs 
of ^the ideas we have, that they ftre necesr 
ri^ry jk> one apother. 

Thus, the original question, namely, 
.*^WJ^ether fCyeiy t^ing w^hi^rfeBguis to 
^^ eidst requires a f^use for its existence^?" 
resolyes itself into two others ; yi«. 

D 
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First, Whether objects called bffeots, ne- 
cessarily require causes for their existence ? 
or, whether they may begin to exist with, 
or without them indiflferently ?-^As also, 

Secondly, Whether any objects what- 
ever, without being considered as having 
the nature of effects^ can begin their ex- 
istences?. 

It may be plainly seen, that the first of 
these questions is sunk in the latter, be- 
cause, if objects usually considered as ef- 
fects need not be considered as efiects, then 
they are forced to begin their existences 
of themselves : for, conjoined or not to 
their causes, we know by our senses that 
they do begin to exist : we will, therefore, 
immediately hasten to the consideration of 
the second question, which may be stated 
in the following terms : Whether every ob- 
ject which begins to exist must owe its 
existence to a cause ? 

Let the object which we suppose to be- 
gin its existence of itself be imagined, 
abstracted from the nature of all objects 
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we are acquainted with, saving in its ca- 
pacity for existence ; let us suppose it to 
be 7V0 effect; there shall be no prevening 
circumstances whatever that affect it, nor 
any existence in the universe : let it be so ; 
let there be nought but a blank; and 
a mass of whatsoever can be supposed not 
to require a cause start forth into exist- 
ence, and make the iirst breach on the 
wide nonentity around ; — now, what is this 
starting forth, beginning, coming into ex- 
istence, but an action, which is a quality 
of an object not yet in being, and so nbt 
possible to have its qualities determined, 
nevertheless exhibiting its qualities ? 

If, indeed, it should be shown, that 
4Jiere is no proposition whatever taken as 
a ground on which to build an argument 
in this question, neither one conclusion 
nor the other can be supported ; and there 
need be no attempt at reasoning. — But, if 
iny adversary allows that, no existence be- 
ing supposed previously in the universe, 
existence, in order to be, must hegin ta be\ 
and that the notion of beginning an action 
^the being that begins it not supposed yet 
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in existence), involves a ctmtradiciian in 
terms; then this beginning to exist cannot 
appear but as a capacity same nature hath 
to alter the presupposed Aonentity, and to 
act for itself, whilst itself is not in being. 
— ^The original assumption may deny, as 
much as it pleases, all cause of existence; 
but, whilst in its very idea, the conmience- 
ment of existence is an ^ect predicated 
of some supposed cause ^ fbeectuse the qualify 
of an object which must be in existence to 
possess itO we must conclude that there is no 
object which begins to exists but must owe its 
existence to some cause. 

For this reason it is, that the answers 
to Dr, Clarke and Mr. Locke are unsound, 
in as far as they are an endeavour to show, 
that their arguments are altogether so- 
phistical— Mr, Hume objects to them, 
that the existence supposed to begia 
by itself, '' is not to be conaidered 
as an effect i and that these authors a4^ 
sume what is not granted, viz* that the 
e^idstence in question requires a cause i"^, 
as where Dr. Clarice shows it is an abtur- 
diiy to imagine an object its own cause, atid 
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Mc. Locke assertsi that it is equally so, to 
OBioeive of nothing as a cause. It is un* 
dovibtedly true, that these authors assumed 
that which was in question ; namely, that 
every existence must have a cause : but, 
as every thing not yet in existence, to eanst 
at all, must begin, and as the beginning of 
any thing must always be supposed, by the 
nature of the action, to be a quality of 
something in existence, which existence is 
yet DENIED by the statement of the ques- 
tion, these philosophers felt the involved 
absurdity so great, that they passed over 
the first question as too ridiculous, pro- 
bably, to consider formally; then show- 
ed, that the mind of man was forced 
to look upon all things which begin to 
exist as dependent qualities ; and thus, that 
an object could neither depend upon itself 
for existence, nor yet upon nothing. 

Let it be remembered, too, that al- 
though Mr. Hume inveighs against this 
method as sophistical, by conceiving it 
b^ the question, yet his own argument, 
the whole way, consists in the possibility 
ei imagi^ng an effect " non-eocistent this 
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minute/' and *> existing the next/' and 
does not himself consider any other " sort of 
being'' possible ; and has no other way of 
supporting his own notion of the begin- 
ning of existence by itself, except under 
the idea of an effect in suspense; which is 
still a relative term^ and begs the question 
for the necessity of its correlative, i. e. its 
cause, just as much as he asserts his ad- 
versaries do, whom he declares to be illo- 
gical reasoners. 

If then (as I hope I have shown} all 
objects whatever, wluch begin to eanst, 
must owe their eooistence to some cause^ those 
we usually consider as effects cannot be 
held in suspense ; suddenly alter their na- 
ture ; be " non-existent this minute, and 
existent the next;" and, though always 
introduced as qualities of other objects^ be 
easily separated from the ideas of their 
causes, and require no " productive prin- 
ciple." 

'' That Cause and EflFect are distinct 
and separable;" so " that any object may 
be conceived, as therefore capable of begin- 
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nbig its own eoptstence^^' must be considered 
as among the notions adopted in the Essays: 
what else is the meaning of such proposi- 
tions as these : ** There appears not 
^' throughout all nature, any cme instance 
"of connection, as conceivable by us/' 
" one event follows another/' "butwenever 
can observe any tye between them\ &c.*'' 
Indeed, the not admitting " amj relaiums of 
ideasy^ or ** any reasonings a priori^*^ (so 
as to be capable of supporting the idea of 
CAUSATION as B. creating principle )aX^o\}ite\y 
necessary in the unjiverse) is but repeating 
.** the juvenile idea£^ of the Treatise, and 
^' casting them anew in these later pieces f.*' 

Before I proceed further, I wish my 
reader to grant the proposition, " That a 
Being cannot begin its existence of itself ;'' 
because I mean to make use of it in ray 
further reply to Mr. Hume's doctrinas; 
andy unless this step is allowed, I can 
make no further pro^^ss in this argument. 



♦ Essays, Sec. 7. p. 77. 

■f* See advertisement to the Essays. 
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ncTioN TBB nHsmoKn. 
We will now proceed to the second 
port of the oiigmal mqiiiify ; that is, Why 
*^ we eondude that snch particular Games 
imist necessarily have sudi: paiticBkr Ef- 
fects ; and what is the nature of that in- 
ference we draw from one to the other, 
and of the bdief we repose in it ? The 
question^ however, ought to stand thus, 
" why LIKE CAUSES must necessarily have 
mi^E EFFECTS ? bccausc what is really en- 
quired into, is the general notion offices- 
mry conneooum^ between all like Cause and 
Effect; and by thus putting the question 
respecting particulars ouly^ although they 
might be included in an universal answer, 
yet ho answer applicable to them mbiely, 
couM authorize an unwersai amom. The 
mknn^ of stating the enquiry in the Mssays, 
is abb too vaguely expressed, (although it 
be evident that it is the general relation 
which is enquired into.) Mr. Hume says, 
*' we will now enquire, how we an-ive at the 
knowledge of Cause and Effect^. ' * It ought 
to be stated, how we arrive at the knowledge 
of the necessary conneanon^ between like 
Cause and Effect ? 

♦ Essays, Sec. 4. p. 87. 
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Let it be remembered, that Mr. Hume 
HA^B^ ^^t3m principle u oothiog but custom 
and habit}"' thai ^' belief in neeewar])^ 
'^ connexion is notJiiing but an intense 
'^ mid steady conception, arising from 
" the customary ccmjunction of the ob* 
" ject with something present to tl» me- 
'* mory or senses ; that when flame and 
'* heat, cold and snow, have always been 
" conjoined together,^ there is such a cus- 
" tomary conjunction between them, that 
" when flame and snow are anew present- 
*' ed to the senses, the mind is carried by 
" custom to expect heat and cold." 

" That reason can never show us the 
"^ connexion of one object with another, 
*' though aided by experience ; for we can 
•* at least concave a change in the course 
" of nature. That necessary connexion is 
'' nothing but an internal act of the mind, 
'' determined 1;o ^any its thoughts from 
'' one object to another/' Thus necessary 
connexion of cause and effect is only a 
custom of the mind ! Power is only a cus- 
tom of the mind! Expectations, and ex- 
perience, are only customs of the mind ! 
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The consequence of which doctrine is, that 
as a custom of the mind is entirely a dif- 
ferent circumstance from the operation of 
nature^ we may ** conceive'^ at least the 
contrary of what we have been accustomed 
to may take place, — we may conceive the 
'* course of nature to change/* 

Now it is my intention to shew, in con- 
tradiction to these ideas of Mr. Hume, that 
it is Reason^ and not Custom^ which guides 
our minds in forming the notions of neces- 
sary connexion, of belief and of expectation*. 

^ I conceive it impossible to have a complete con- 
viction that every Effect is inherent, or contained in its 
Cause, until the mind be imbued with the knowledge, 
that objects are but unknown circumstances in Nature, 
when unperceived by the senses ; which when percrived, 
exhibit their appropriate qualities accordmgly ; and which 
then appear in certain defined masses, as to the different 
senses they affect, as to their figure, &c. ; and receive an 
arbitrary name for their assemblage. They must have 
abo among each other certain proportions. When these 
unknown drcumstances, (or affections, or substances,) in 
nature, miXf and are thereby altered, the qualities which 
affect the senses are in the same proportions altered, and 
are necessarily included in those objects as their Effects. 
But this part of the subject, is of such moment that a se- 
parate consideration of it* is intended. 
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In order to this let us bear in mind the 
reasoning already adduced in the foregoing 
Chapfter, and it thence immediately foUows^ 
that objects which we know by our senses 
do begin their existences, and by our rea- 
son know they cannot begin it of them- 
selves, must begin it by the operation of 
some other beings in existence, producing 
these new qualities in nature, and introduc- 
ing them to our observation. The very 
meaning of the word Cause, is Producer 
or Creator; of Effect, the Produced or Cre- 
ated — and the idea is gained by such an ob- 
servance of nature, as we think is efficient 
in any given case, to an eocperimentum cruets. 

Long observation of the invariableness 
of antecedency, and subsequency, is not 
wanted ; many trials are not wanted, to 
generate the notion of producing power. 

One trial is enough, in such circum- 
stances, as will bring the mind to the fol- 
lowing reasoning. 

Here is a new quality, which appears 
to my senses; 
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But it eould not arise of itself; nor 
could fvoy sviTO|»ding objecta^ but one (or 
move) dfff^ it; tbereforo thai one, (or 
more) have ooeaaioned iU for there is no- 
thing else to make a difference; and a 
difference eould not ** begin 0/ itself.'' 

This is an argument, which all persons^ 
however illiterate, feel the force of. It is 
the only foundation for the demonstrations 
(^ the laboratory of the chymist ; wh&eh aJUl 
life resembles, and so closely, in many in- 
stances, that the philosopher, and the vulr 
gar, are equally sure of what cause is 
absolutely necessary to the production of 
certain effects; for instance, each knows that 
in certam given circumstances, the clonng of 
the JSye will eclipse the prospect of nature ; 
and the slight motion of reopening it, 
will restore sjl the objects to view. There- 
fore, the Eye (in these circumstances,) 
is the Came or Producer of vision. One 
tfiftl would be enough, under certain knmun 
circumstances^. Why ? not from " custom/' 

^ When more trials are needed than ons, it is in order 
to detect the circumstances, not to lay aJbundcUianJbr the 
general princiffk, that a likb Cause repeated, a likx 
Effect will take place. 
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becaase there has been one trial only ; 
but from Reason^ because vision not being 
able to produce itself^ nor any of the swt- 
rounding objects by the suppositum ; it is the 
Mye which must necessarily perform the 
c^eration; for there is nothing else to make 
a difference ; and a different quality could 
not ** begin its awn eadstenceJ* It is this 

sort of REASONING UPON EXPERIMENT^ Tfhich 

takes place in every man's mind, concern- 
ing every affair in life, which generates the 
notion of Power, and necessary Connexion ; 
and gives birth to that maxim, ^^ a like 
Cause must produce a like Effect^* The 
circumstances being supposed the same on 
a second occasion as on a former one, and 
carefully observed to be so ; the Eye when 
opened would be expected to let in Ught, 
and all her objects* " I observe (says the 
" mind) in this or any other case, all the 
^^ prevening circumstances the same as be- 
^*^ fore ; for there is nothing to make a dtf-^ 
^^ ference ; and a difference cannot arise 
*^ without something to occasion it j else 
^* there would be a beginning of existence 
by itself, which is impossible/' 
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It is this compound idea, therefore, the. 
result of the eooperience of what does take - 
place upon.any given trial, mixed with the , 
reasoning that nothing else could ensue, un- 
less on the one hand, efficient causes were 
alUmedfor the alteration; or, on the other, ^ 
that thin^ could " alter their eocisiences for 
THBMi^ELVES \' wMch jgei^erates the notion 
oi power, or " producing principle ^^^ an4 for 
which we ha/ve formed the word. 

It is in vain, to say that a habit of asso- 
ciat^on of idea^.firom QbsenHjng " conjtiguity, 
in time, and place,'' betweei^ objects is all 
we l^i^pw of power ; a habit of the ^nind 
will, not, i&eg:i^ ewistence, will not introduce 
a quality • The really plulosopW.cal methc^d 
of viewing the sujjjept is this : . t];?it objects 
in relatiQn to us, are nothing blit masses 
of -certain qualities, affecting certain of our 
senises; and which, wh^n Jodependent of 
our se;nses> ^^unknpv^n powers or qujar- 
litieg ipi , ^ature. /^ masses . change 
their qualities by their mixture with any 
other mass, and then the corresponding 
qualities determined to the senses must 
of course also change. These changed 
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qualities, are termed effects \ or conse- 
quents ; but are really no more than new 
QUALITIES arising from new objects^ which 
have been formed by the junctions of other 
objects (previously formed) or might be con- 
sidered as the unobserved qualities of const- 
ing objects ; which shall be observed ivhen 
properly exhibited. 

If then an existence now in being, con- 
joined with any others forms thereby a new 
nature^ capable of exhibiting new qualities^ 
these new qualities must enter into the de- 
finition of the objects ; they become a part 
of their natures ; and when by careful ex- 
periment, or judicious observation, no new 
prevening circumstances are supposed to 
make an alteration in the conjunction of 
the same bodies, the new qimlities, that are 
named effects, are expected without a doubt 
to arise upon every such conjunction ; be- 
cause, they as much belong to this newly 
combined nature^ as the original qualities 
did to each separate nature, before their 
conjunction. So little is custom the prin- 
ciple of cfiuse and effect, that tf upon the 
Jirst and original trial of the element of fire. 
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all surrounding circumstances were put 
away from having any influence over it, 
saving the body it destroyed ; that power 
of diacerptibility would be ever after con- 
sidered as one of its qualities ; as much as 
its colour or its light, or its warmth, without 
the presence of which, it would not be 
fire. 

This conjunction with a gi'osser material 
than itself, is the new circumstance, on 
which it exhibits its essential and perma- 
nent quality of disceiptibility to the senses j 
now if the trial be complete, when upon a 
second occasion an object having the same 
sensible qualities as fire hath, known 
also to have been elicited from the same 
prevening circumstances, meets with the 
same gross body as heretofore, it must of 
necessity consume it. There is nothing to 
make a difference. A difference is an Effect^ 
a change of beings an altered existence j an 
existence which cannot ** begin of itself* 
any more than any other in Nature ; could 
the fire be supposed not to consume the 
gross body, there would be a difference of 
qualities, that is, new qualities, which by 
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the data there is no cause for. The origi- 
nal cifcitmstances, of which fire is the 
compound Sffeet, from which it results as 
B,fwmml ai^eetj are supposed to be ordered 
the same as on a former occasicm ; these 
ire necessarily compelled to be attended 
with theMone effects or combined qualities ; 
otherwise there would be the ^^ keginmng$ 
of ewidence'' by thetsuselves, which has be<* 
fore been shown fo be impossible. But 
the combined qu^tksj are the whole quidir 
ties that fire in every circumstance, is capa- 
ble of produciog. Meeting) therefore!; with 
a gross body^ whieh on any one occasiQQ, 
in certain circuBastaiai^esi it once consumed ; 
imder the same circutnstances, it must iDs- 
cessarily again <3onsume it. That DirQ»'^ 
KNCKS OF BxisTBNCE caunot begin of them^- 
telves ; is ther^ore the second coitdunim 
supposed to be established. 

'' j^ecedency and iuksequeneyj'* are 
therefore immaterial to the proper de- 
&tttion of Cause and f^eat;" on the 
-eontmry, ahhough an object^, in cnrder U> 
aietr ia a Came, must be in Being anl^ 
cedently to sueh action; yet wb^i it 
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with that action, and are included in it; 
which a close inspection into the nature of 
cause will prove. For effects are no more 
than the new qualities, of newly formed 
ot]gectis. Each conjunction of bodies, (now 
separately in existence, and of certain de* 
fined qualities,) produces upon their unioa 
those new natures, whose qualities must 
necessarily be in, and with them^ in tl^e 
very moment of their formation. 

Thus the union of two distinct natures^ is 
the cause ^ producer or creator of another ; 
which roust instantly, and immediately, have 
alt its peculiar qualities ; but the cause has 
not acted, is not completed, till the tomm 
has taken place, and the new nature is 
formed with all its qualities, tn, and about it. 
Cause producing Effect^ therefore, under 
the strict eye of philosophical scrutiny, is 
^ netv object exhibiting new qualities; or 
shortly, the formation of a new mass of 
qualities. A chain of conjunctions of bodies^ 
of course, occupies time s and is the rea- 
^son- why the careless obsaralion of phi- 
losophers, enabling them to take notice 
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only of some one distinct eSeeU (after par* 
haps innumerable successive conjunctions 
of bodies,) occasions the mistake, by which 
they consider subsequency of effect^ as a part 
of the essential definition of that term ; and 
priority^ as essential Xo the nature of Cause. 

As a shoct illustration of the doctrine 
unfolded, let us take the idea of nourish* 
ment, considered as the effect, subsequent 
to the taking of food, its cause. Here the 
nature of nourishment, is a process which 
b^ins to act immediately that food is in 
conjunction with the stomach. '* That we 
are nourished;'' is only the last result of a 
continuous chain of causes and effects, in 
formation from the iirst moment the food 
enters the stomach, to that, in which every 
particle is absorbed and deposited in the 
proper place in the body. Here, the c^pa- 
<aty of food to exhibit certain qualities, 
when in. conjunction with the body, is 
shown; the nature of the human body, to 
eziiibit certain other qualities, in conse- 
quence of that conjunction, is also shown ; 
but the effect of nourishment^ being suhse^ 
quent to, and at such a distance ot time 

£ 2 
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from, the onginak Caude, is only «o, on 
aecount of its being the effect of a vast 
number of causes, or unions of objects in 
succession, of which the union of the sto* 
mach and the food was first in order. 

Our deficient observation, is apt to pre- 
vent our taking notice of the 2d, 3d, or 
indefinite number of effects ; which arise in 
consequence of as many conjunctions of 
dbjects. 

But the first, and other effects succeB** 
sively, are as much and entirely synchraii^ 
ous with their causes^ as any other quality 
of any single object, which is always eidii^ 
bited along with it. 

2dly. It is also quite immaterial to the 
definition of this relation, whether an un- 
tned, or unobserved quality, be called 
^fuaiityj or eff^ect The unknown or at jwe- 
sent, undetermined quality, which is termed 
an eflbct, might always change its place 
with some known quality^ and not bear 
the name of elfect ; and vice versm : Thus, 
a blind man may call the object iKfhieh 
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urtttmdd, or bwned kbn^ fire ; but his eyesr 
bci^ supposed suddenly to open^ lie would 
eofisidet the flame and its brittiaiit colour 
as the effects of fire ; whilst he who sees 
fire constantly, being able always to take 
notice of its flame and colour^ considers 
them as the constant and unvarying quali-^ 
ties of fife, and which render the substance 
befere him worthy of bearing that name ; 
b«t the quality of burning, which he does 
not coT^stantly experience, he narmes an 
e0eet or consequeftce of fire pretioudy bemg 
in existence. But the true method of look- 
ing upon the subject is this — that fire, in 
order to deserve the name it bearsy must 
comprehend all its^ qualities tried and unr 
hied; obser^dBa^d unobserved; determimd 
sted tmdetemdned ; it deserves the name 
only cm account of its being a certain de- 
fined object; elicited from certakn ccmse^ 
^^rV^d to be eJUcient to Us procbwtion^ and 
by the v&af conditions of the question. Is al^ 
lowed to be the same. Bui an object 
^^ nothing else (in relation to^ w,) than a 
mass of peculiar qutdities ; and when obMr-^ 
vations inform us, that any known mass^ is 
pro<kiced by similar circumstancei^^ on 

fi 3 
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various occasions ; such mass or object must 
necessarily contain all its qualities, and be 
equal to exhibit all its effects in hitherto 
untried events. Upon any occasion where 
we are either certain, or have a high pro- 
bability, that an object presented to us is 
truly similar to a former one, and was 
created by the same causes ; we expect all 
tried qualities to be the same as before, and 
any untried quality, (that is, any quality not 
in present operation, though previously 
ascertained,) must belong ever after to its 
definition. All that is necessary is to be 
oorrect, as to the prevening or influencing 
circumstances which gave birth to the ob- 
ject. They being the same on any two or 
more occasions, the object elicited must 
necessarily be the same — ^but it is not the 
same, unless it hath all its qualities^ and no 
other than its qualities. Therefore fire, in 
order to have a right to the sign of the 
word fire, for an expression of its attributes, 
in order to be a " like cause^'* must of 
necessity bum as much as it must be red, 
otherwise the red object were not fire ; and 
could not have been produced by thme 
bouses that elicit that element. I mean 
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therefore tojocmchide, that Effects are but 
the qualities dP. an object not experienced 
by some of the senses of the human frame, 
whilst certain others at present touch it ; 
the knmvledge of which last, being joined 
to the observation of the whence the object 
was produced, beget the knowledge of 
what new untried qualities may be expect- 
ed in future under given circumstances. It 
becomes therefore part of the definition of 
fire to bum certain bodies, to melt others ; 
of bread to nourish the human body; of 
snow to be cold, and white ; and these qua-* 
lities they must have, in order to compose 
that entire enumeration of qualiUesj for 
which appropriate names have been foimed, 
and to the exhibition of which similar and 
effici^at causes have been in action. : 

If it should be said, that in considering 
objects as.masses of combined qualities, the 
remU of like Causes previously in action, 
we beg the question not yet supposed 
to be grafted,— ^I answer; that like Causes, 
that is, like objects, are by the supposi- 
tion adttdtted, and then the question 
arises, whether it is demonstrable they 

e4 
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must have VUke efi^ts cor qptaUties, tmder 
tike circumstances in fwturef I answer^ 
tfaey mmt have like effeeks^ or qualiiiedit be* 
cause there is nothing else ^[twti tlmt oan be 
supposed to make a difference; imd a differ* 
enee of qualities could not ansa of Usetf^ 
could not begin its own existence; and I 
add, not only, there is nothing else ^n^ 
posed thai can make a difference ; but that 
when we also know that in the FORMATioif 
of any object no difference took fdaee; 
then, there is no ground whatever^ for 
imagining the poestUHty of an atteration 
in the effects of that object But although 
it be very difficult in the analysis of this 
question, not to use the word cetuse in its 
intended sense, before the definition of thft 
word is given, and atthough it be true that 
in this last observation I may have done so 
in saying, that ot^ts must he the sums which 
are eUcitedfrom like causes j ve.fmnk the^nCf^ 
tien of Hke pvewening circumstanees } (and 
which position will be fully borne out in the 
process of the argument;) yet a fastidiova 
reader may omit every such reference to the 
motion of Cause $ for the argumanb is per- 
l^et witibout it, and stands thus: 
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J^fh^^ff^notimg but thorn Mme om* 
jMnoti9m of §ualUie$y which in other words 
are admitted as mmim' cames^ in th^ sup-^ 
position of the qoeation. The objects 
(^wfaoae mmm u n^o^sscnry to a ^ven result^) 
muat eertainly enist^ atUeeedmi to such an 
unkm. 'B«k it is ii» their union, there eadurt^ 
those mswlyi fwmed ^l^eetsy or masses of 
qucditiea etdled J^ecis^ which are therefore 
OeiiMMl mth the shmlar cause; for in this 
umpiiy Cause and Effect are ^fnchranous^ and 
they are but different words for the sua^ 
Ms9ene€. Fire and wood must be antece^ 
dent to combustion^ no doubt ; bi^ in tha 
union sf Whr^ €nd Woody there exiHts imme- 
diately combtisiion as a new event in na- 
ture ;— also in thia union exists the swiUar 
€ause aBowed by the data, whilst qpmbus-^ 
tion is sdso turned the JEJpsei of the unicm 
ofFiretaiid Wood ; but, however termed, im 
^^4 i^ ii^ &ct a new but simihn: ob^ 
j«et as heretofore. A ww^ mass of qpj«H 
liftiea, in kind, which canned therefore be a 
diffw^ m»m of qvatities in ku]«^--^B;qu^ 
added to equal$i i^n anf twoi OQCfi8ipi|&, 
tJifrwiioie^miBirii be^ec]^^^ adde^iolquaUr 
tiea to e^al qjaaUtiea^tbe sum of the qjuiaji^ 
4 
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ties mrist be equal upon every repetition 
of the junction ; — and the sum must be the 
same result iBken twice over^ not two diff^- 
ent^ or possibly a/^^ree/ ^m^. Therefore I 
repeat, that in the consideration of the 
nature of Cause and Effect, it is immaterial 
whether the yet unframed qualitks of ob- 
jects, previous to their junction, be named 
effects; they are to be considered as quali- 
ties; and qualities may be considered as 
effects^ under any circumstances that prevent 
their usual exhibition. Effects when deve- 
loped are no more than qualities ; and qua- 
lities previous to their developement are in 
our imagination considered as Effects, 

3dly. Again, it is immaterial to the defini- 
tion of the relation of Cause and Effect, that 
we are not acquainted with the " secret pow- 
ers'' of natural objects, either before or after 
experience ; for when we find, that in any 
distinct and given circumstances they put on 
certain qualities to the senses, their secret 
powers ami properties must be qualified in 
all like circumstances to be the same, and 
are obliged to be so ; because no contrary 
qualities could " begin their existences of 
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themselves ;'- and by the stq^pasitian there 
is no ccmae in ike emmtMiances^ to give rise 
to any differences in the qualities. Indeed, 
Mr. Hume makes a great mistake in sup- 
posing it necessary to demonstrate, in every 
particular instance, what particular Effect 
must necessarily flow from its object, in 
order to gain the idea oimcessary Connex- 
ion. The. kmv and the why have notMng to 
do witii the general reasoning affecting the 
g^DL^al proposition; for ** whether like 
Causes shall produce like Effects'' is imt a 
question exactly the same as whether 
^Vsuch particular causes shall have such 
parOcuiar effects ? which Mr. Hume seems 
to consider as precisely of the same import*; 
whereas one is a general qvLestioik^ which 
however answered, in the qfirmative or ne- 
gativejW(m\d apply to particulars. But sup- 
posing in eachp€ttrticular instance under our 
notice, we could descry the " secret powers 
ofnaturcy' the general question concerning 
aU like causes would still remain unan- 
swered ; and an universal conclusion could 
hot logically be deduced froni the particular 

* Compare Sec. 4. p. SO, with Sec. 4. p. 84. 
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Itfeniiaeft oonoerning H: as tiiU be more 
foUy argued in tbe diseufl^on upon Dr. 
i^POira'B reaaoning. 

If it should be asked, (as Mr* Hume 
{presently does,) how is it known wImh ob- 
jects are similar upon any two occasions ; 
the ^ ^ sensible qualities may be the same, and 
Bot the secret powers^ upam which the Mf-- 
fects depend?'' I answer, this is to shift tbe 
question from the examinalioo of Uke Comes 
suppesedf to the consideration of the meihod 
whereby their presence may be detected*" 
'SkA this difficulty is met, and ccmsidered in, 
ita proper place ; I shall OBly h&e say, that 
a» the secret pmvers are tbe real external 
ut)]bM>wai Cflmses in Mature, which det^-* 
nme the sensible qualities, as well as every 
other Effieciv so when we find tbe sensiUe 
qualities? the saaie on any two occaskms,. 

* I flbouldf sot kere have tabsn'iiotite of tlus cftjeetiofi^ 
bill that aft Mr. Hume deesi 8uMe«ly slnft die questiimy 
SQ I would not i^[]pear to avoid an answer ta it : otherwises it 
is something too early to enter upon the subject ; obUging, 
me to make use of my argument previously to its complete 
developem^Eit. But the reader may pass over to the next 
Sectiontf^hff'please; 
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we are sure the secret powers are siraikr 
4im^fsr^ and tlioefore fitted to ^shifoit thdbr 
further similar effects;— (or confined ^^^vmt 
powers and semibie quaUties O <^d although 
irame unabaerved cMim might creep m to 
alter the object, ndiikt appearing the same, 
yet tJm we do not itnagme when yve are 
not aware of it, especially in cases whete 
the same sensible qualities have been re- 
gularly exhibited along with like secret 
powers ; for this regularity is percdred as 
an Ejffeci^ for vfkach thoe must be a pro- 
portional Ckame^ and b^^ts a prop(^onal 
belief aecordin^y. — ^We ai^oe from the rer 
g^r JE^ecU, (the i^n&dl^ qualilieB ;) to 
the regular Can^^^ (the secret powers;^ 
which having be^i equal to certam other 
JBffwis ar properHes^ we eiqpect again tii^ 
same, under shmlar circumstances.^-^We 
argue from the regular ends nattire keepa 
in view^ up to nature's God, who ordained 
HsMtL, and who must be supposed still to 
continue tilie to those ends; «id along with 
the grander operations of nature, we may 
often in many cases observe our own ac- 
tions, and those of others, oonsj^ringonfy tb 
fashion similar objects. But when the ^cr«^ 
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/i^uw^, and sensible qualities, areknowti, or 
^juppased the samey the conclusion is dsmgiff 
atrative ; so must be Ae J^g^ts. Whilst, 
wepe it poaaSble to know the secret powers 
ia each 'particular past iiustance, univerml 
truth would not thence result. Neitha* has 
Mr. Hume any right to make this ai^gument; 
because to conceive " there may be seeret 
" powers which may change the Eflfecta, 
** dependent on them/' is to make use of 
the rdation between Cause and ££fect, as 
x)f a really necessary connexion, in order to 
oppose his adversary : a prindple which he 
previously reuses to admit. Also the ob- 
jection forms an illogical argument in ano- 
ther way. For it virtually draws a general 
cohclufiion from two negative premises. To 
assert, that like sensible qualities merely, 
will NOT produce like Effects ; and, that like 
rStmible qualities are not like Causes^ is to 
separate the nuddle term both from the sub- 
ject and from the predicate of the general 
question. By such an argument Mr. Hume 
is certainly right in supposing, that reason 
cannot support " our conclusions concern- 
** ing the operations of Cause and Effect.*^ 
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Having thus cleared a way, towards tbe 
comprehension of this relation of Cause and 
Effect, we will proceed to a d^nition of 
those terms in the next Section. 

, SECTION THE I]HiRD,i ' ,-, 

A Cause, therefore; is »uch action of an 
oligedt, as shall enable > it, ili^ conjunction 
with another^ to fdrm a new aatui^, capa- 
ble of exhibiting qualities varying from 
those of either of the objects uncbnjoined. 
l^s is reafiy to be a producer of new be- 
ing.— -l^s is a generation, or ereaiion^ of 
qualitieis not conceived of, antecedently to 
their 0:2dstence ; — and not merely an ^"^ idea 
nlwoffs followed by cmother^'' cm account of 
k J'^^eois^maty association between them/^ 

An Effect is the produced quality, exhi- 
ibited to the «enses^ as the : essential pro^- 
pwty of natures so conjoined. Necessary 
connexion of cause and effect is the obli*- 
gation iquaMties have to inhere in> their 
4)l9ects, ^and to exhibit their varieties ac- 
cording to the different human senses with 
i^^hieh they" coflie irt contact. Power is but 
«tf6ther Word for i^fficient eause^ or " pro- 
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dttctive principle ;'' and signifies the pra* 
perty which lies in the secret nature of 
obfects^ when unobserved by the sen^s, 
and which determines the qualities that 
can be exhibited to them upon every new 
conjunction. — ^An obfect may be defined, a 
combined mass of qualities ; the result of 
proportional unknown circumstances in na- 
ture, meeting with the human senses. 

But Mr. Hume's three definitions of the 
relation of Cause and Effect are, in many 
respects, faulty, and not borne out by his 
own arguments; for he defines a Cause 
'^ an object followed by another, and where 
^^ laU the objects similar to the first are fol- 
" lowed by objects sdimilar to the second.^' 
— ^Now, if he means an object that will in 
future^ as in past times, be always follow- 
ed by another ; an invariable necessity in 
the antecedent to be followed by its subse- 
quent, his whole argument tends to prove 
the cadrarj/j and to show that experience 
has power to answer for the pest oply, and 
cannot for the futm'e; for, that we may 
conceive a " change in the course erf na- 
ture," and that imagination supplies ic^y 
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the notion o( invariable expectation fronl 
^* custom ;'* that this is the sense of th^ 
passage containing the original defini-^ 
tion, we may be sure of, fi*om what fol-^ 
lows; for he goes on to say, *^ or in other 
** words, where if the first object had not 
*^ been, the second never had existed;*' but 
this idea expresses a much stricter necessity 
of connexion than does the relation of any 
number of objects, which had only followed 
each other in past time, however often 
their antecedency and subsequency had 
been repeated. Such a necessity is con* 
tradicted the whole way by the argument. 
It is quite another sentiment, from that 
which iarises fi^om the ideas of always be*- 
fare and after. That whieh requires an- 
other object to its existence, must be ne^ 
cessarify connected with it ; and I contend 
that it is so connected, as a new quality of 
an altered mode of existence. But Mr. 
Himie says, it is only connected, as an in- 
variable subsequent, must always be under- 
stood to require its invariable antecedent. 
— ^Biit I retort. Why does the definition 
assume more than the argument can pos- 
sibly bear out ? 

F 
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How can the imariabkne^ of tike lu^ 
ture be answered for by the experience of 
any invariablenesa in the paat ? It i% tody 
impossible that it should be so. Custom 
can onlys at the most^ lead U9 to e^nyi^ect 
that the future would be similar to the 
past ; but it nevw could so sufficiently an- 
swca* for it, as to enable us to form a defi* 
nition concerning its Qbsohite invariable^ 
NESiS of phcmmnenon. 

Indeed, in many eases there are shgle 
exceptions to nnitferml experience, a^ to 
any habit of eiqpectation founded on it ; 
which at once prwres Mr. Hume's defini- 
tion to be erroneous ; for hence the vwarior 
blen^s^ d'the sequence becomes altered, and 
custom shown to be utterly incapaMe of af* 
fording an universal dejmiion^ of the r^^ 
tion in question.— Now, easperiment ia what 
decides as to a real and necessary cause, 
und^ given circumstanuees.---Wben an event 
happc^^ und^ one set of drcumfiftahces, 
not under another in all respects the same, 
save ONE ; iknt one is a true cause, and a 
mc^smy one; and under the same circum- 
stances, it must be invariably wanted to 
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Uiat end ; and every mi|id feels it so, be^ 
cause it perceives that an alteration could 
not begin of itself. This, and nothing but 
this, is a Birict necessity, and can enable the 
mind to predicate for the fiiture as for the 
pafet. 

But the first definition is also fiiulty in 
another instance ; because in every just 
definition, the ideas that are included 
in the terms, must not suit any other 
object. Now many objects are invariably 
antecedents and subsequents, that are not 
Causes and Effects ; and it can be no good 
definition, to warrant the arguing in a circle^ 
which this definition evidently does. 

The second definition is also erroneous, 
because although similar causes must have 
similar effects, yet diverse causes may 
produce the same effects also— -therefore 
the second ol^ect might mist without the 
first, by the operation of any other cause 
efficient to it*. The third definition, viz. 

* I make this remark however, rather with respect to 
Mr« Hume^s notion of Cause than my ovm ; in prder to 

F 2 
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" an object followed by another, and whose 
" appearance always conveys the thought 
" to that other ^'^ does not diflFer materially 
from the first — ^yet it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the thought always being carried 
by the appearance of one object to the idea 
of another, proves nothing but an acciden- 
tal^ though strong association of ideas ; and 
is in like manner objectionable, on account 
of suiting other objects than the thing defined. 
Eveiy Andrew is not necessarily " Simon 
Peter's BrotJier^'' although my thought 
always recurs to that idea, upon every men- 
tion of the name of Andrew. 

SECTION THE FOURTH. 

It follows then from the definitions 
given in the preceding section, and the 
reasonings on which they are formed, that 
were a body, in all other respects resembling 
snow, to have the taste of salt and feeling of 
fia«, it would be an extraordinary phoenome- 
non, no doubt ; and one which might for 

shew there is an inconsistency between his argument and 
his definition ; for diverse antecedents might invariably be 
JbUotffedhy similar suhsequents ; then, in each separate 
case the second object mignt exist without the first. 
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ought we know take place, but it would not 
be snow ; and such a body could not fell from 
the clpuds but by new causes eflident to 
its formation ; — ^it would, therefore, be en- 
tirely a different object, and would require 
a new name^ and the phoenomenon could 
offer no ground for the conclusion, that 
reason does not afford an argument, for the 
expectation of similai* effects from similar 
causes. 

Nature, it is true, varies all her opera- 
tions ; but not in a manner that can ever 
make it appear otherwise than a contradic- 
tion to reason, that it should be through 
interferences with her regular course. For 
instance, isomething similar to the case 
imagined does take place; we all know 
that various substances fall from the clouds-; 
but they are all named by various names 
Accordingly ; they are known by reasoti to 
be different masses of qtialities^ different ob- 
jects, which must have been produced by 
different circumstances. Such variety, 
therefore, offers no contradiction to our rea- 
son, our EXPECTATIONS, Or pur TERMS. Yct 
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Mr. Hume seems to Uunk that nature, with- 
out a eontradietion to our ideas, may be 
supposed to alter her course in the deiermi- 
naiieA 0/ her qualtiies ; and occasion con- 
trary and different qualities, from otherwise 
similar ol[]^ects. Natm-e, no doubt, pre- 
serving in many objeete certain i^pear- 
ances to some of the senses, may vary the 
rema&ning qualities. 

But this cannot be, without her using 
prevening causes of an altered kindj efl6- 
cient to the new production ; and then it is 
a new object and must be newly named. 
Such everits as these, which are nothing 
else than all the various events, in the uni- 
verse, (for all things are alike to some of 
the senses, and diverse in others;) na* 
ture Is foil of; but this does not prove, 
there is not a necessary connection between 
CAUSB AND efpbct; aud that custom only 
guides our expectations. On the contrary, 
it i$ because there can be no " beginnings 
of eMstences^* by themselves, that we know, 
when new phenomena arise, from apparently 
similar circumstances, that we must lie 
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under a mistuke ; s^ that the new objects 
cannot be M^ ^mne obfetts altered^ and elt- 
eited from similar dreumstances. We 
might as well deem metecnic stones to be 
snow, as a body, which had the taste of salt 
and the feeling of fire. Nature, tlierefore, 
cannot) when employing like causes in ac- 
tion, alter her course in determining diffiei*- 
ent and contrary " Effect^' from otherwise 
similar objects; because in such a case, 
these new qualities would absolutely be irn- 
catised; different qualities would be exhi- 
bited from precisely similar em^uncHans ef 
bodiesj i. e. different and eonlpary qualities, 
(or Effects) from otherwise similar objects, 
(or Causes) which is impossible. 

Should It be said that nature is sup- 
posed to be employing different causes in 
action; by altering the '^ secret powers^' 
(wMist tte ^^sensiile qualities''' remain the 
mme,) that it is in this way she changes 
her course — ^then the prcvening eonjunetians 
4^ kodies which produced these secret 
' powers, bekig supposed diffei^ent; the na- 
tnres of the objects &ce different; they are 
truly o/Aer objects, and there is no astonish- 

f4 
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inent at tlie production of their altered Ef- 
fects ; there is no alteraiiQii in the wurse 
€f nature ; and the Phenomena will not 
support Mr* Hume's argument against rea- 
son, and in. favour of custom only ; it fol- 
lows, therefore, that if " we imagine the 
course of nature may change ^^^ it must be 
under the notion of a cav^e equivalent to it: — 
in which case there is no contradiction offered 
to the notion of causation as founded on bea- 
soN, But for nature otherwise to change, and 
to vaiy either her " JEffects/' or '* Secret 
powers ,'' without varying the causes or pre-^ 
venxng circumstances whose junction form- 
ed the objects, whence these result; — ^is so 
obviously impossible, that we cannot even 
suppose the will and power of the Deity 
to be able to work tlie contradiction. He 
could not make a finite quality, depenr 
dent upon himself or some other cause 
for its exhibition, to become independent 
and able to canst of itself ; he could not 
otherwise than by himself altering the de- 
termination of the causes that form the 
objects ; then there is a cause for the al^ 
leged change — the objects are not sbni" 
lar objects; the w/iole prevening circum- 
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staoces are not. the same ; and it is only 
unlike causes again that beget unlike ef- 
fects; unlike objects that vary in their qua- 
lities. 

But the following sentence*, which con- 
tains the passage alluded to, involves 
an ambiguity of expression, which ought 
to be noticed^ lest it should appear as 
though I had mistaken it, and conse- 
quently my answer not appear sufficiently 
apfdicable, viz. " Nature may be supposed 
*' to change her course since it implies no 
^^ contradiction, that an object seemingly 
^ like those which we have experienced, 
** may be attended with different or con- 
" trary Effects/' There is here an ambi- 
guity of sense on account of the expression 
** SEEMINGLY;'' for it may either intend, an 
alteration in the determination of Mffects 
fnm ob^eeU^ in all other respects similar^ 
save in these contrary e^^ects ; or an'* arbi- 
tbary" change in the '* secret powers*^ ^' which 
' ' miw with the sensible qualities; and on which 
" the effects entirely depend^ ^ in either sense, 
such an arbitrary change in the course of 

♦ Sec. 4. p. 36. 
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nature, is a *' coirtrtiADicrioN to reason" 
and an iMPOWsiBiLrry. 

Mr. Hume however seems to use it in 
either of these senses, as the occasion 
serves, and without conceiving there is 
much diflFerence between them. 

The former sense however appears to 
be that in which it is used, as applicable in 
the instance concerning the changes upon 
snow. Compare these jwis^a^^^*, " may I not 
** distinctly conceive, a body m all other 
" T^^pecfe resembling snow having the taste 
** of salt, and feeKng of fire,"— withf , 
** Every Eflfect is a distinct event from 
^ its Cause ; and ever after it is suggest- 
•* ed, its conjunction must appear arbi^ 
** trary with its Cause, since there are 
** always many other eflFects, which to rect- 
" son might seem folly as consistent and 
^ natural/^ But it is in the latter sense, 
viz. ♦ in the ** arbitrary^' alteration of the 
*^ seertt powers J** (^in order to form uifp^rent 

* Essays, Vid. S. Sec. 4. p. 36. 
t Ibid. p. 80. 
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Cmsesjbr the determination af DtFYtsiiENT 
Sjffecisjj whiqh mufitt explain the following 
passage*: " Let the course of nature be 
** allowed hitherto ever so regular proves 
" not that for the future it will continue 
" 8o.** " The secret nature of objects, 
** and consequently, all their effects and 
'* influences, may change without any 
^^ ofaange in the sensible qualities ;'' In 
either of the senses in which Mr. Hume 
uses the notion in question, it is equally 
absui^ ; for ais Cause is not by him granted, 
nature must be supposed to change her 
regular march uncatised; whether in striking 
off different and co^atrary qualities, from 
objects in every <dher respec* similar, save 
in these arbitrary and contrary determina- 
tkms; or in the mixing different secret 
powers amidst the sensible quahties. Nor 
wHl it answ^ for Mr. Hume to shift his 
position, and say; that the " secret powers'' 
may be considered, as changed by the re- 
gular operations of nature ; and that, on 
account of our inability to detect them^ 

^ Ibid. p. 39. The method in which this idea b^ 
the question, has been taken notice of befofe. 
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we are necessaiily obliged to consider, the 
sensible qualities only, as like Causes; 
thereby concluding the Effects will be si- 
nular upon insufficient grounds; and thus 
REASON, not able to support the idea of a 
really necessary connexion between th^n. 

For upon this supposition, the real re- 
latiofi of Cause and Effect, is assumed as 
granted — 

1st. In order to account for the diange 
in the secret powers. 

2dly. To account for the change in the 
effects dependent upon them. 

And this is at once yielding the whole 
ailment to the g^dversary *! enabling him 
justly to retort, that he makes use of the 

^ This sort of arguiQent forms a sophism which logi- 
cians term ** iffnoratio elencki ;* " something being proved 
** which is not necessarily inconsistent with the proposi- 
^* tion maintained :" See W. Logick, p. 240. And this 
is the real pst, of the whole of Mr. Hume's argument (a 
posteriori) and which is generally considered, I believe, as 
both acute and logical. 
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fceneral princif^e concerning Cause and Ef- 
fect (which is now granted), and which he 
su{^>orts upon " general recLsoning^^^ where- 
by in many instances to suspect^ and in 
many others to detect^ UNlike secret powers 
amidst the sensible qualities, by which 
means it becomes applicable, as an Axiom 
founded on reason, wherewith to try every 
.kind of experience both in philosophy and 
common life — ^whilst also he can maintain; 
— that unless it were for the knowledge of 
such a general principle, no knowledge of 
the '' secret powers of nature in ever so 
many past instances, could be of any ma- 
terial service to us /or the future. 

AU mathematical demonstration is 
built upon the notion j that where quan- 
tities, or diagrams, resemble each other, 
th^ i*elations which are true, with respect 
to ONE of each kind will be true with 
rei^^pect to all others of a like kind ; only 
beeemse the^'e u nothing else to make- a 
difference among them. So, if in all past 
iime^ such secret powers could be shown 
necessarily connected with such sensible 
qualities; yet in future it could not thence 
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be proved to contiime so, unless supported 
by the €moms; — that like Comes must /rx^ 
lUBiT like Effects, and that DiPPERfiirGBs 
CANNOT ABiaB of tkemsehes. 

Upon the whole, therefore, Mr- Hume 
must be understood to mean, that a» we 
know nothing of " Cause and Effect^ <* of 
the ^^ secret processes of nature j^^ sk) she might 
be supposed indifferently to strike oflP con- 
trary Effects from similar prevening Causes^ 
or else to alter their ^' secret powers,'^ whilst 
their formation was produced by the same 
means as usuiaL Thus that exactly the 
same circumstances might prevene the fall- 
ing of snow, (precisely the same objects 
might unite to jwoduce that object,) upon 
any two oceaskms, yet, it might have the 
taste of salt or feding of fire ! That the ^^ se- 
cret powers of vegetation might in future 
be altered; although the seasons should 
roll the same as before; and every power 
in nature be only equal to the contrary 
supposition ! 

To all which I answer, nature cannot 
alter her course when die is employing simi^ 

4 
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tar means in tbe fermation of ob$eet», by 
changing any of tlie ^* Secret powers/' or 
altering any Effects ; because the pre vening 
circumstances being supposed in any- two 
cases similar, there would be no assigna^ 
ble reafiion for the difference. A cfifference, 
or change, either m the ** secret powers'^ 
of objects, or the J^^^fo of Causes, (other 
things remainhig the same) is exactly equal 
to the CRBATION of SO mmii/ new qualities, 
which could not, without a contradiction, 
arise of thiemselves. 

I can conceive it said by some, although 
Mr. Hume. would bave no right to do so, 
that a miraculous interference might alter 
the course of nature ; not so, not in deter- 
mining the productioii of dissinilar objects 
from similar causes. No miracle could 
form an uficatised change in nature (which 
is the noticm in question). 

A miraculous mterfi^rence, that is, an 
interference of God as a cause, might alter 
the production of olgects, yet still there is .a 
eatise equivalent to the change^ and again 
nnUke ob^cts beget unlike qualities : I 
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tl^refore draw a condusion frodoi the whote 
of this reasoning, exactly contrary to Mr. 
Hume's inference from his ; admitting ia* 
deed with him, that before experience we 
cannot know what particular effects will 
flow from given causes ; yet <j/^er e^erienci 
I judge that it is '^ reason which guides us in 
" our expectations; because it convinces 
'' us, that instances'' (pi Effects,^ "of which 
" we have had no experience must resem* 
" ble'' (when Causes are similar) " those of 
" which we have had experience, for that 
*' the course of nature must continue uni- 
" formly the same,'' hy the regular determi" 
natimi of like Cause mid Effect 

The same kind of answer will serve for 
other paradoxical questions which Mr. 
JHume puts in these Essays. 

Is there, says he, any more intelligible 
proposition than to affirm, that all the trees 
will flourish in December and January, and 
decay in May and June ? Certainly not, to 
those who conceive that the " course of 
nature may without an implied contradic- 
tion alter the determination of Effects that 
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{^oc^ed from like Cauaes," or, which is the 
same things exhiUt diffn'ent or contrary 
qualities, from similar objects. But accord- 
ing to the method I have laid ck>wn of 
viewing the operations of nature, there ciui^ 
not be a more unintelligible proposition than 
to assert of those trees, which have usually 
flourished in May and June, that they may 
cease to do so, and only thrive in December 
and January* 

So far from the mind being able dis- 
tinctly '* to conceive'' such a change in their 
qualities, when the proof has been once 
afforded, that it is then* nature to require 
warmth for their growth; and that cold 
kills their blossoms ; it must be ever after 
considered impossible for these objects to 
atieot qualities not ori^nally included in 
their natures;— oi\ for their natures to 
alter, without a cause equivalent to the 
alteration— or a cause equivalent to it to be 
supposed^ without reason being the founda- 
ti^^of the whole principk of causation. 

Td stt^q[i0«e that the circumstances wfmAi 
at fymt stamp^ them the objects they are, 

o 
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could enable them to pjpeserve themselvea 
similar objects, and yit arbitrarily put oh 
wholly contrary qualities, seems to be about 
as reasonable as to assert that black may be- 
come white^ and white become black, and yet 
each colour merit its ori^nal name, of black 
or white ; whilst, at the same time, these 
changes take place on account of such a 
** change in the course of nature,'* as de- 
termine that although all the causes in 
action are sufficient only to produce 
black, yet white shall appear; and vice 
versa. Indeed, before ** nature could be 
conceived to alter her course /' the question 
about which Mr. Hume is examining ex* 
perience (naniely, whether she will support 
the knowledge of the necessary connexion 
6f like objects and their qualities,) must be 
supposed to be already answered in the 
negative ; and that it is known that nature 
flmy be supposed to exhibit similar antece- 
dents followed by different subsequents, or 
in 6ther ' words that there is no necessary 
connexion between like objects and like 
qualities; which is begging the question; 
and in a different way from that in 'which 
he means to answer it, for he meann to 

2 
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Bupport the doctrine of necesfliary connex- 
ion, though upon prmciples peculiarly his 
own. Should it be said that I assume the 
contrary position, I answer, I do not €mume 
it ; but have previously proved the general 
conclusion, that ^* all like causes must 
have like effects ; (because otherwise, ab- 
jects would begin of themselves:^ in order 
purposely to show that " nature cannot alter 
her course." Mr. Hume makes also a great 
mistake in supposing because we can con- 
ceive in the fancy the existence of objects 
contrary to our experience, that therefore 
they may really exist in nature ; for it by 
no means foUows that things wMch ^e 
incongruous in nature, may not be contem- 
plated by the imagination, and received as 
possible until reason shows the contrary. 
Indeed, the fallacy, on which hi^ whole 
sceptical doctrines are built j may be seen 
at the very outset of his first Essay. He 
imagines it impossible to conceive the ewk- 
trary to any known relation in quantities ; 
but that we may conceive the contrary of 
every rrndter of fact as possible — ^impossible, 
under the same circumsiaimss^ ajad if the 
drcun^^anef^ alUrj \ht ha% is a ^f^ermt 

g2 
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fuct; but not a contrary one — any more 
than the different relations of various quan- 
tities are not contrary to each other. Mr. 
Hume did not perceive Uiat all objects 
whatever in relaticm to us, are but masses 
^f certain qualities elicited from certain 
prevening circumstances, and therefore in- 
capable of having different qualities^, (or of 
' showing divei^ eflBects)^ whilst yet they 
remain similar objects' horn under like cir- 
cnmstances. ' He did not perceive that the 
^ prodiuctibe principle^^' or the Cause of an 
Eff^ct^ is to be found in the junction of ob- 
jects dlready ednstingy by 'trhich' new ob- 
jects are fonhed ; but coiyceiving the na- 
ture "of the operation of this< principle 
to' be wholly unknotm, he iihagihed and 
alleged all things to be only ** conjoined^ 
and not 'connected;*' and that they might 
disftige their places fortuitously ; custom 
only conndcthi^ them in the fancy; and a 
contrary fenc^tts capable of'uilconnecting 
ilfett agldti. '* '- ^^ ^'^^ ^ 

Strange phSosopfay ! *^ E^ds may be 
supposed' nonexistent tlm minute, and 
^exi^)e^t theiiexty (And'so in suspense,) 
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aiid may therefore " b^a their existence 
. by themselves/' — ^If this be so, undoubtedly 
we want no Causes for our Effects; our 
Rose-trees may suspend their blossoiQS in 
June ; the flower require no warmth for its 
expansion, and remain non-existent till De- 
cember ! 

That different objects have different 
qualities, all are well acquainted with; — 
The Chinese rose, and the hoUey, can 
thrive in Winter; but the same kind of 
rose, that hitherto has grown only in spring, 
and flourished in summer, can no more put 
jEorth its leaves and expand its blossoms in 
winter, than the mercury in a tried ther-. 
mometer can suddenly contract to the freez- 
ing pointy in a burning summer's day. 

Let us however, before quitting this im- 
portant and interesting argument, chuse 
an example to prove, that " nature can- 
not without a contradiction be imagined 
to alter her coiu-se." Let a receiver be ima- 
gined void of every substance whatever; 
and nothing but an uncoloured space within 
it. Now it is surely the " course of nature,'' 

g3 
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fbr tMs uncdloured space to irenmki as it i$^ 
without some canse stepi in to alter it; and 
{f some cause steps in to alter it^ " nature doeii 
not alter her coiii-se/' Then let nature be 
supposed to alter her course, and a scarUt 
colofwr uncaused to enter. Does not every 
reader perceive the impossibility that scsuiet 
uncaused could enter ? that it could *' start 
of itself into existence V^ yet such is the 
idea that is veiled under Mr. Hume's argu- 
ment ; — ^that different and contrary qualities 
can take place in similar circumstances; 
that a rose may blow in winter, when the 
causes wei^ efficient to its blowing only in 
June ! No circumstances are supposed 
changed; and yet ""^ of itself ^'' the nature of 
the rose may ^change ! — and so may a new 
phenomenon take place in an empty receiver ^ 
as the entrance of a scarlet colour, or of a 
dove, or any other imaginable being, witiiout^ 
an equivalent change of circumstances for 
its introduction. 

The sum of Mr. Hume's argument is^ 
tkat we knowfeig nothing of the ^* se- 
crets of nature,*' we cannot know there is 
really a necessary conniexion beftwectt ob*- 
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jecta; jliut i^iogtiiftf^ ther^^ this ima^ , 
gination arises, from a ^vstomary oqseb- 
VATiON, of the inyariableness of their anteee- 
dence and subsequence / — ^wMch invariable-^ 
ness, however, does, not prove, that each 
connexion may be more than an insulated 
casual event; not obligatory in nature; 
therefore other subsequent eyenX^ might, 
without: a contiwiictioni te imagin^i to 
happen after similar afdecedents, 'asid -Qf^lif^ 
ferent otder o/'wew& might be supposed-4fir« 
the " course of nature/' ' - - 

Now shortlythe whole of this^reasoBiBg^ 
conc^ning the; possibility ^nature altering- 
her course^ is but a circle ! for the ailment 
is invented to show that custom not rba- 
SON, must be the only gtotind of our bdief in 
the relation of Canse^imd Effect — ^But it is 
impassible to imagine suth a changeinmdurei* 
unless reason were piffeviously ' e!k(^ded * aff 
the principle of thait vkl&tioti;^—ah'diJl is im- 
possible to ewclude reason as the principle of 
that relation^ except by supposing that nature 
may alter her course.— -ThuB the idea of cau- 
saiionj is founded only on eaperience% exr. 

*r^< The <qpimon that a eause is necessaiy to every 
^^ new production arises from experience.^— Tbeatiis. 

a4 
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perienceis supplied witiii arguments by cm^ 
torn not by reason^ and custom is supported 
in her authority by a supposed change in 
nature f I impossible to any idea of causa^ 
tion|, unless already supposbd to be 

MERELY THE EFFECT OF CUSTOM §. 

Nor must we conclude this branch of 
the subject, without observing the contra- 
diction that lies in the very endeavour to 
persuade the world that custom is the true 
*^ CAUSE of belief" in necessary cqnnew- 
ion^ when before assenting to such a doc- 
trine it must give up all usual habits of think- 
ing upon the subject, and believe upon Mr. 

* << All inferences from experience are Effects ofcus- 
<< iom not of r^cwomi^.^— -Essays. 

f ^ Since it implies no contradiction that the course 
^ of nature may chaise, there can be no demonstrative 
<* arguments in the case.^ — Essays. 

** Wherever there is a propeninty without being 
<< impelled by any reasoning we say thb propensity is the 
** Efect of custom." — Essays. 

I <^ If tfiere were nothing to bind objects together the 
<' inferences from present facts would be entirely precari- 
« ous/— -Essays. 

§ <^ Our belief in cotf^o^ion is the Effect of custom."— 
Essays. 
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Home's reasoniiig) what it never before be- 
lieved ! — 

Mr. Hume himself Tecapitulates his ar- 
gument thus : 

" Every idea is copied from some pre- 
^' ceding impression (idea being an Effect 
^* derived from impression as its Cause). 
'' In all single instances of the operation of 
^^ bodies there is nothing that produces, 
" nor consequently can suggest the idea of 
^* necessary connexion. But when many 
" instances appear, we feel a new impres- 
^* sion, a customary connexion in the 
'^ thought, between one object and its usual 
*• attendant*/' 

Now this method of placing the ail- 
ment is but the statement of another 
circle \ for causation is used as the very 
principle which lies at the foundation of 

* Compare the Treatise and Essays,— in both works 
impressions are oonadered as absolutely necessary to 
cause ideas — to create them ; — to produce them ;— they are 
conadered as the truly ^^ productive principle^ of ideas— 
QbfeoU without which they could not exist. 
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desired to search for the impressum, which 
is the CAUSE of that effect, viz. the idea 
vaus&tion. 

And it is no answer to say that the 
notion of causation is spoken of in his own 
«ense, not in his adversary's ; for in either 
sense it is equally illogical, to prove the 
-conclusion by the premises, and the pre- 
mises by the conclusion. 

What should we think of an author, who, 
in attempting to account for the origmal 
discovery of metals, proved that it was 
effected by the use of instruments framed 
from a material termed iron^ drawn from the 
bowels of the earth ? 

In like manner there is a want of logical 
precisian in referring all the principles 
which connect our ideas to three kinds of 
associations amongst them ; of which cau- 
sation is ranked as one ; — and then (in order 
to account for causation,) shew the power 
that lies in ^the ^ssociationa of ideas. Such 
a notion ends in the fonnaftien ^^i « miere 
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Identical propositioii; viz. a certain astio-^ 
dadon of ideas is causation; and causatiim 
consists in an association of ideas. 

But there is still another passage in 
Mr. Hume's Essays, of greater conse- 
quence than any I have quoted, or argued 
on ; and which I shall yet detain the reader 
for a few moments in order to consider; 
it is this following : 

'' As reason is incapable of any va* 
'* riation, the conclusions which it draws 
"from <:me circle, are the same which 
" it would form from surveying all the 
" circles in the universe. But no man 
" having seen one body move after beiag 
"impelled by another would iufw, that 
^^ every body will move after a like im* 
"pulse*.'' 

Tins passage I consider as containing 
\^ whole gist of Mp. Hume's error, imd 
tiberefore it points oal where nay ajoswer 
firibould meet it. The error consists, in mak- 

* Essays, Vd. «. Sec.*, p. 47. 
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ing an incomplete eomparis&n^ between 
the two subjects compared. Every body 
is taken in an indefinite sense for every 
kind of body ; but circle is not taken for 
every kind of figure. The reason whence 
the CONCLUSIONS concerning all circles are 
generaU is upon the veiy principle of Cause 
and Eflfect ; for I know by experience, that 
npon the first study of Mathematical 
science, I found much diflBiculty in a phi- 
losophical objection I could not easily 
answer ; namely ; that the relations of the 
quantities in one figure did not seem 
necessarily applicable to all of a like kind ; 
until I perceived that the affections of d//, 
were involved in one of each kind; as 
there was nothing to occasion a differ- 
ence amidst their relations. Now then let 
the data be the same, and the impvl^e given 
not only be like^ but the body given be like; 
and I conceive that every man, and every 
child, would expect, upon a second trial, 
that the same body would move in the same 
manner as before. The inference would be 
drawn from the mind perceiving, (in the 
first instance,) that no motion would have 
taken place except from the conjunction of 
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t\m body with the impulsive force; and in 
the second case would add to the memory 
of this Effect, the reasoning, that there 
being nothing else to make a difference, a 
like Effect would again take place. Nay, I 
am persuaded, that reason might go so far 
as, from calculating the proportions of the 
impulse used, and the body moved, to con- 
clude the varieties, which would take place 
under proportionably different circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hume draws two inferences of much 
coEKsequence from his doctrine; 1st, that 
as our custom of thinking is not the ofperaikm 
offiaturej so we have no positive proof, that 
a cause is wanted for the existence of the 
universe as of a truly " productive princi* 
ple.'^ 2dly, That it is unreasonable to be- 
lieve in miracles^ because it is foolish to allow 
of our customary habits of thinkings which 
arise from '* experience in the course of 
nature,'' to be interfered with by aft " ew- 
perience of a less frequent occurrence;*^ 
which dependence upon testimony can 
only afford. This latter inference he pro- 
fesses in his Essay against Miracles. "Hie 
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former opioloa ia less quenly acknow- 
ledged; not being stated in explicit t^rma, 
bujt of immediate inference from the dOci- 
trine ; aod which he was well aw»^ of, w^ 
the case. 

The snm of my answer and argument 
is, that aUhough tre know not the '' sie- 
crets of nature/' yet we know that no- 
thing can "begin its own existence ;'' 
therefore there must truly be a " productive 
principle," a cause necessary for every new 
existence in nature; — that we gain the 
knowledge of a '' necessary connexion be- 
tween Cause and Effect,'' by an es^peri- 
mmtwn crucis^ and therefore no greater 
iramber of invariable antecedents and con- 
sequents^ are wanted, than what is neoes- 
aary» in order io ob'serv^ what circum- 
8t«Qice(i affect each other, or the contrary. 
That neither fancy npr cmtQm creates 
the notion iby an association of ideas; but 
theuKft£asT4NniNa gains it, by an observa- 
tion of what i» thai circum^tanfe, without 
which a new object doe$ not evmt Things 
therefore could not change their places, nor 
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nature Alter her course, witKout a contra- 
diction. 

Hence it is that a cause is wanted 
in tbe universe equivalent to the change 
from non-existence to existence ! And also 
that it is not more unreasonable to believe 
in miracles than in any other extraordinary 
phenomena in nature, when we may sup- 
pose, that ejicierd Causes have been in ac- 
tion^ towards their production; and that 
Jmal causes are oi sufficient weight tx) justly 
the altered work of Providence ! 

But a minute investigation of Mr. Hume's 
Essay on Miracles is much wanted. The 
purport of it, and the method by which it is 
drawn out as a consequence from the three 
preceding Essays, has not (that I know 
<rf) been observed by the learned. One 
would think at first sight that Mr. Hume, 
in admitting that the *' course of nature 
might change,''conceded much to the Chris- 
tians. Instead of which he adroitly turns 
ixrand upon them, and says, ^^ so it may in 
fttct }'' but in " custom*' yoxx think it cannot^ 
therefore it is absurd to allow thi& cusiom 
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ctf thought to be overthrown by tratimoiiy. 
In this struggle of fancy, against fancy, the 
more powerful must and ought to prevail! — 
If these pages should find favour before the 
public, an ei^amination of the Essay on 
Miracles is intended to follow them ; with- 
out which the answer to these on Cause 
and Effect is hardly complete. 

Should an objection arise to my doc- 
trine, that on account of supposing causes 
to act as the junctions of different qua- 
lities, and yet by pushing back all causes 
to the One uncaused Essence ; I thereby 
prevent the idea of him being reposed in as 
a Cause ; as he forms one object only : I 
answer, that the uncaused essence, however 
mysterious in his nature, and however aw- 
ful and distant to our speculations, must 
nevertheless have attributes; or in other 
words, its own peculiar qualities, which re^ 
quired no former beings, to give birth to 
them. 



The ^ufdcns of such qtmlUies 
themselves^ might well be equal to the 
going forth of the great Creation! The 
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tthicHi of wisdom^ with benevolence ; mid oi 
these with the ^^ power'* arising out of the 
inexhaustible resources of bis essence, 
might well ocscasion the " starting forth*' 
of innumerable beings; the highest oMers 
of which, without the slightest philosophi- 
cal coiitradiction, might be considered as 
coeval and coequal with the Father "as 
touching the Godhead/' But after this, 
the wide universe, with -all its gradations of 
wonderifiil beings,^with all its powers of life 
and heat, and motion^ must have come out 
from him according to the laws with which 
they wete endowed. And although the 
original undivided essence, whose qualities 
were equal to such creation, must be con*- 
sidered as antecedent to his own work ; yet 
the operation of that essence must ever 
have been the same from all eternity ; and 
ill that point of view, the jfunctioH of wisdom 
and benevolence^ with whatever " capaei^ 
ties'' of that essence were eflBcient to theit 
ends, must have been accompanied with 
their instant synchronous Effects; — ^the 
jhrmation of inferior beings. " Let there 
be light,'' said God^ " and there was light/' 



H 
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Thus God^ th(9 ujEuyecs^Ji F^ti^ri, i^ 
wi^i him any noble tfi^nifespatmwi qi His 
essence; tlien archangel, and angel;; m/^ 
((X heiog^ analogous to him) and animaU ; 
mindt and matter ; may be considered as 
having existed eternally, coming forth frogi 
him, living in him, and supported by hiwi ; 
whilst jE^Xi analogous state of being must be 
expected to continue eternally, in like man- 
ner — and it may also be expected as a cir- 
cumstance consistent and probable with 
th^ whole Qf so grand an arrangement^ that 
SQjn^ inferioi: Quders of beings may be. raised 
in, the scale of nature, tQ be inhabitants of 
a kindlier w;orld tl^an this ; with enl^gf^ 
capacities for happiness and virtue. 

The consideration of the method th^ 
ii];)4^t{^ding has recoi^rse to,, in order to 
jwfee of the probable presence of simtlar 
causes on the contrary, will coine uji4^r our 
yiew lA the next Chapter. 
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(BfiFAPTEtt Ifllg f HMD. 

I sikAtt nW proceed t?o apply the princi- 
fUen already Idd down, to the examinatioii 
of the question concerning the guidance of 
Our expectatioris in ordinary life, which 
question forms the stibjecit of the Essay 
entitfed Sceptical Doubts concerning ttie 
operations of the Understanding. The 
question itself might be shortly statied thus : 
— ^why does the operation of the apparent 
qualities of an object upon the senses, lead 
the mind to expect the action of its untried 
qualities, when placed in fit circumstances 
for tfireir operation ? 

Why ^hotildt b^ad; on acjcbtmt 6f ild 
ft»*ieHy ifdiilrSshfegth^ biJdy, be exp6f6t6d 
to nourish it again ? why may it iiiJt; wlillst 
it preserves " its colour, consistence, &c.'' 
nevertheless destroy the htmtian frame ? 

Ih my arisw€Sr to these questionfs, I shdl 
a!R^ td Mr, Hnttfe, that the memory <jf the 

h2 
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senidble and apparent qualities of any ob-^ 
ject,ns necessary to the acknowledgment of 
it as the same body, upon every acquaint- 
ance with it ; also that the memory of what 
its qualities will be^ when conjoined with 
any other, is ali^o requisite to the ewpectd^ 
Uon of any farther qualities arismg from it. 

The idea of these must be associated 
with the sensible qualities ; but the know- 
ledge that they will assuredly take place, 
when existing in like circumstances, i? 
founded upon much stronger principles 
than those of custom and habit. 

It is founded— 

First, — Upon a quick, steady, accurate 
observation, whether the prevening causes 
are the fi^AME^ from which an olyectiseUeited 
hi any present instance, as upon a former 
one$ — ^and, 

2dly, — Upon a demonstration, that if 
the obsei-vation hath been correct, the 
result — (i. e. the whole effects or qualities,) 
must necessarily be th^ same as heretofcn^ ; 
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otherwise contrary qualities, as alji*eady dis- 
cussed, would arise without a cause, i. e. a 
i^ffkrenee begin of itself which has been 
shown to be impossible*- Ttus the first 
step the mind takes, in order to be satisfied 
that the same apparent qualities in any ob- 
ject will be attended with like ^^ secret 
powers,^^ is the consideration, from the sur- 
rounding circumstances, of what the pre- 
veniiig causes were, which gave birth to the 
object; and therefore whether the apparent 
qualities are truly the accompaniments of 
the sfime nature or not. — As for instance, 
we can form a notion almost with certainty, 
whether the substance placed upon the 
table has been truly elicited fh)m such 
causes, as could alone produce the com- 
pound object bread. Whether the pure 
liquid oflered, be the result of such circum- 

^ It has already been shown upon mathematical prin- 
dples, that a differetvce in the result of equal unions, can 
no more arise out of the mioetures of any other qualities 
of objects f than from the junctions of those qfnfimber.. 
If OMS added to one, bear out the result two, once; it. 
must ever do so ; and if a certain proportion otbtue and 
yeBofw particles^ form a mixture termed GaBEN, once; 
GBSEN in like manner shall ever lihence result. 

h3 
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fttaoGM as repder ip if ater, ior of |ii)c^.ojk|[i|3ff « 
9s way prove it, (^otmtb^tandif^ ^^Itpa^ 
reirt <iHaUty ito the ey^,) to bfi »pw^ flf 
^(K^oaia ? ^p. It i» not the m^e appear* 
i^P)i»e of the extern^ qy^ie», which eaf^ 
determine the mwd to e2q)ect certain ef^ 
^ct9 ; it L| pply that appear(^e in pw^mp- 
tjifn with tkf recollection qf the probgfUe 
cfluftfs^ th^ have produced the object^ f^ 
quesfio^^ and which le^ui the mind to is^p^ 
pose the said objects to be truly bf!e{^iit 
water, or hartshorn ; and therefore ixnpos^ 
sible not to be papable of exhibiting all then* 
cjw^^ities, and nope oth^ tto their qua- 
litifs. 

The first st^p belongs to those cs^m-* 
biped qualities of mind called good seos^ ; 
and will always be made with an as«urap<^ 
and propriety in proportion to it. The na- 
ture of its operation is this; — the mind 
l^npwa ^hat different objects have the same 
i^panent qiiaHties to some of the senseft, 
wMeh cannot aflbrd a sufficient test con- 
cerning the farther exhibition of others ; — 
but observation ena^bles it to judg^, whei^ 
an object is preseQted» what earner kmm 
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tiM fte oau8«^ have been simflftr, it Ibkm^ 
that the whole effects or qU&Hties muM 
necessarily be similar; otherwise there 
Slight he an une&iised '' change in the 
c5ttfte of taatitfe ;^' which, ahhongh^sotne*- 
titmes pfiildsophers imagine potoible, no ei^ 
dinary minds ever do, becaut^ they nSVfef 
think a change can take place of itself; or 
iw t»ther wt>rds, qnalhii^s b^ti th^k* own 
existences 

It is nothing btit this reasoning ccinfefeto^ 
irig th^ Mti^^, used in the fbrmaiim of an 
^hficty which makes us argue td the " s6erfet 
pdwete/^ and the similar q)pearances ottly 
gtKde ii&, in as far ti^ they f6ite k ptoof thttt 
iMfey are truly the same objects ^ with tfe* 
fi/jifect to thosb appearances ; fbt similar 
cii^ects cbuld not have diffhtekt iippew-- 

Th* ^kf to t^ the toAt Ms to obs^ve 
^ acti&6 bt Ihe inind, #hen two olivets 
rtte f)rMe^M bi preeisdy slm^f apj^eaiv 
aritfeie, but whifcli may be thought, on aecou^ 

H 4 
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ctf the uncertainty m to the dreuBMlaaGeti 
which excited them, possibly, to possess 
^ii^i^ent properties. 

We always enquire, in 6uch cases, 9s to 
some leading ^rcuffistancey which may ena* 
Ue us to judge what causes were used in 
iMr formation. 

J£ an ignorant person^ for instance, when 
we perceived could not read, wer^ about to 
serve us in a chymist's shop with JEpsom 
sqits;, wcy being aware that o^vaUc acid had 
the safne apparent qualities, should not feel 
9n assurance in the '^ secret powers ;^^ ImA 
would cautiously enquire for some mark> 
by which to be guided in our notion as to 
th^ir original formation ; — ^i. e, as to what 
mass of qualities apparent, and secret, had 
be^n combined by the hand of nature, or 
art, in the object before us. It is here that 
Mr. Hume's mistake is evident in the state* 
ment of what he deems an irresolvable dif- 
ficulty, concerning the method of the mind 
in the guidance of its expectadcm with 
respect to the wdried qualities, or "Ef* 
fectSj^Hof the objects presented to it. 
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These are his worda, — 

" The two MIowing propdsitiotis .a» 
^^ for from being the same; I have fouwl 
^' that such an object has always been at« 
^* tended with such an EflFect ; and I foresees 
** that all other objects, in appearance H" 
*^ milar^ will be attended with similar 
" effects/' The connexion between the 
two propositions is not intuitive ; of what 
nature is it then ? I answer, we never ik) 
MAKE THE CONNEXION— M;e never do foresee 
that objects similar in ofppearance only, 
will be attended with mnilw Effects.—^ 
But as trubf similar objects, must necessari^ 
ly appear the same, we combine tt^se ac- 
knowledged sknilarities, with the ciromn- 
stanoes which we are aware of, as m^ 
prohahle to hatre been used in their JbrmaOonf 
and thence judge whether the object be 
ttufy a nmss of similar Effects or qualities, 
elicited from like causes in action, or the 
contrary. 

If the causes in action have been the . 
same ; (8^n(l we are pretty good judges if 
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they have, or have not, in the vast variety 
of ordinary cases with which we have to 
do,) then the objects in question must ne- 
cessarily possess the whole qualities which 
belong to their natures, whether taken 
singly y and acting alone on the senses ; or 
aeting in co^miclimi with {mother ahject^ and 
exhibiting those further qitalitiesj which 
m* usually tenned ^ Effkctsy 

Thus Mr. Hume's statement—** I have 
** found such an object has always been at^ 
" tended with such an eflfect ; and I foresee 
" other objects, in appearance similar, will 
** be attended with similar effects ;'* is not 
the state of the human mind in any given 
circumstance. It should rather run thus, 
(although the familiarity we have from in- 
fancy with the objects of life prevent the 
notion from being so distinctly formed, 
much less expressed, as to be easily detected 
when called upon.) 

Here is an object which has been the 
r^idt of LiKB CAUSES IN ACTION, now B.S for- 
merly. The whole mass of Effects, which 
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ikmm oEuufimimee produced^ most i^i^Marily 
he ggain cmpablt q£ being eidiibited in Mke 

It may a}ao be Jidded^ tkat wil^ an qb*- 
jeet in nat^m is, on account of sdbm 
l^yeniu^ circumstance relating to it» con- 
ndered as a similar object with another ; 
because that governing circumstance points 
out the creating causes of it;^ then tlw 
'* Eff^ls/^ as well as the apparent qxm^ 
Mes^ enter into its definition, and bread 
stands as a sign of all the ideas tmder tkt 
term, and of nothing but the ideas. 

It receives that name on account of its 
fyied qumtiiieSf mA. it reteins it, when kmmn 
t^.haiV0 been formed by, th^se creeding camms^ 
tlat necesysarily can o^y deteraiiae smtilar 

K the human body is in the san^ state 
on any occasion, as on that when bread 
nourkhed it ; there is as great a neeesmty it 
^buoAild again nmrish^ as that it should be 
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' Thus all experimental ]^^»ioidiig consists 
in an observation^ and a demomirati^my as 
has before been shown ; — dn obserpatum^ 
whether the circumstances from which an 
object is produced, and in which it is placed, 
«re the same upon one occasion as upon 
another ; — and a demamlraiian^ that if it is 
so, all its eaihibitwns will he the same. But 
Mr. Hume asks in another question of the 
same nature, why we judge otherwise con- 
cerning the *' Effects,'' (or untried quali- 
ties), following the apparent qualities, in 
some other objects. 

'^ Nothing, says he, so like as eggs ; 
^^ yet no one, on account of this apparent 
^^ similarity, expects the same taste and 
" relish in all of them ;'■ ♦' Now where is 
^\ that process of reascming, which from one 
'' instance, draws a conclusion so differ^it 
^* from that which it infers from a hundred 
"others?'' 

The reason is, because it is one of the 
tried^ knawtiy qtialities of egg^y to become 
soon changed in their flavour ; without any 
great indication of such change becoming 
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apparent to . the eye ;— therefore agaiil^ 
there is not a connexion between the ap- 
parent qualities, and " secret powers/' and 
we should enquire if we dmihted; concern- 
ing some circumstance before tasting that 
might afford a discreet judgment, some 
ground for conceiving that on/y those caus^, 
had hitherto been in action, which had been 
Hkely to produce j^eM ^gg^- 

This instance forms an argument on my 
side of the question, rather than on Mr; 
Hume's ; as it shows there is not an abso- 
lute connexion, (and that the mind never 
thinks there is,) between the mere appear- 
AKCBS, and the " Effects'' of an ohfect;— 
but that we judge concerning the proba- 
bility of the method in which an object has 
heenform^dy and oithe circimi^UMces it may 
haoe been placed in afterwards, as likely or 
Tiot to alter it; before we announce, whether 
the apparent qualities are indications of 
those ** secret powers, on which the Effects 
entirely depend'' 

Thus I not only assert, that these are 
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' ' the step«.^* ihe mind takes, from eocfperhnent 
ta f3qfi€t(aiwt; namely^ one of a umn rao- 
BABiLiTY, th»t the prevemng circumstanced 
whkh determine Chose matsesef Effects, (or 
<^aUtie&) called okfjecis, have rendered them 
the mme upon a present occasion^ as open 
a past ; AND ON& OP DEMoifs^raATioN, thark n 
they ^e the same objects^ ail the tmesfhi- 
hited qualities, or effects^ most adsabe tn8 
SAME ; but I also affirm, that *' custom'^ is 
not, cannot^ be the principle on which the 
notion of necessary comsexion between 
Cause and Effect isr really fbwided; and 
that with respect to the most fieimiliar ob- 
jects olour life it has* only a> partial opiera- 
tion, iki^ governing our expectations; of the 
fiitwe. li gP9ssk% that custom or an associa*- 
tian of ideas, arising from those habits 
which infix ideaa in the mind, is the fcMit!- 
dation of all mevmrf^ and therefore similar 
appewances, suggest the remember^ wneo^-' 
hibite4 accompanying (fualities of objects ; 
but^ it wiU not sttiit^ all the phenomena; it 
will not give the assurance that the accom- 
panying untried qualities, must of necessity 
take place ; and that the object iti question 
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ii^ta the name aasigned to it. la order 
to prove thia proposition, let us try any of 
the various strongly associated circumstan- 
ces, whidb govern the mind^ where clearly 
the suggestion to theimaginafcion, can arise 
from nothing else but association of ideas^ 
The ideas of these may always be dv^oined 
froiu each other, without any apparent in- 
conceivableness to the fency ; whicdi is al- 
ways the case in endeavouring to imagine 
a similar emuse to t£^e place with o»e we 
have before knawui and a different Effect 
follow, from that which had previmdly /ol-* 
lowed it. 

Let any school-boy, who always jcins 
the first two lines in Virgil together, endea- 
vour to iumgine one line only written, \fith- 
out the other ; he can do it ; or «hat Virgil 
might have made another line, the first re- 
maining the same ; he can; one is not the 
came of the other; nor, are they neces* 
S9rily connected. But wheut he say sv twice 
2 are 4, he finds that the consequence oi 
two units being taken two times over; 
necessarily exhibit four units to the mindf 
and cannot be disjoined frqmi that resuit. 
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while the terms are spoken' of in the satne 
sense. 

Like Causes necessarily include, and 
therefore produce and eoohibit their Effects. 
The mind indeed may be forced from eveiy 
recollection of habits and consider the qua- 
lities of an object apart from each other, 
as in any other association : but the mind 
never can consider them as possible to exist 
upart in nature ; it never for a moment sup- 
poses it but inconceivable, and impossible, 
that they should be •* non-existent this mo- 
ment, and ** existent the next'' without 
conjoining to them the idea of a cause or 
^* productive principle/' 

The only difficulty the mind has to ^ 
with, in forming a right judgment con^ 
ceming its expectations of the qualities of 
objects, is the probability, or the con- 
trary, whether the circumstances which 
formed them, are the same as heretofore or 
not, — ^But this part of the question, we 
always consider with more or less nicety of 
induction ; and do not believe them to be 
so, from external appearances only^ but 
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from those circumstances which enable us^ 
to know, what course nature was takifigj 
when she stamped them such as we see them. 

We judge in short that nature, in the 
continuance of her plan, is constant still to 
her own great ends ; where the first begin*^ 
nings of the work are wholly out of our 
cognizance. . 

We judge from the memory, of the parts 
we have ourselves taken in the disposition 
of Causes. 

We judge from the knowledge we have 
had of the actions of others, and of the 
parts they have also been performing in 
their disposition; and when these are 
all in the affirmative, towards the pro- 
bability of like Causes having been in ac- 
tion, in the formation of any object imme- 
diately concerning us ; then we judge that 
the similar appearances, are qualities, of a 
like object, which only remains to be tried, 
to justify the assumption that it is the same; 
and that it deserves the name which has 
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been bestowed on it accordingly. I think 
this answers the whole argument, and is suf- 
ficient to prove, that '* reason'' not *^ cm-^ 
torn'' is the great guide of human life; 
convincing us, that the " instances of 
which we have had no experience, must 
resemble those of which we have had ex- 
perience, for that the course of nature 
must continue uniformly the same/' 

SECTION THE SECOND. 

In the course of writing these pages, I 
have met with some passages in the works 
of Mr. Locke, which when compared with 
the whole of Mr. Hume's argument, (a pos- 
teriori^^ must be considered as forming the 
basis of that elaborate and inconclusive 
reasoning. Mr. Locke says, " there is a 
** supposition that nature works regularly 
" in the production of things, and sets the 
" boundaries to each species ;— whereas 
*' any one who observes their diflferent qua- 
^ fities, c€ln hardly doubt that many of the 
^ individuals called by the same natne, are 
" in their internal constitution different firom 
^» Orie atnoth^/' 
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Again ; '^ Let the complex idea of 
'' gold, be made up of whatever other quat 
'* lities you please, malleat^ness will not 
" appeiar to depend on thiat complex ideaj. 
'' The. Connexion that malleablenesa: ha« 
" with those other qualities, being only by 
^'^the intervention of the real collection of 
** its insensible part$ ; which siftce we k»ow 
'* not, it }is impossiWe we should perceive 
'* that connection, &c/' 

In another place he has j " But we are 
" so far from being admitted into the wcreis 
^' of nature, that we scarce so muchras ever 
^V approach the first step towai^ds them/' 

The parallel passages in Mr. Hume's 
writings I need not again quote^ espe^ 
dally as, if the reader has been intere£9;6d 
in the course 6f this discussion, they wiU 
immediately recur to bis memory. ^ / ' 

Now Mr. Locke never meant to say 
that the differenc|es of species could take 
place, excepting by the regular cperqti^^m 
of .CavrbSl, necfssmify eonnected wi^ their 
Effects; for he considered the seniiUe 

I 2 
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qualities of bodies, as dependant upon their 
internal constitution ; which is both to ac- 
knowledge the relation of Cause and Effect, 
as also to conceive the sensible qualities^ to 
be the Effects of the secret powers^. 

Both of these principles Mr. Hume 
denies ; saying expressly of the latter — *• It 
** is acknowledged on all hands, there is 
" no connection between the sensible qua- 
** lities, and those secret powers of objects, 
** on which the effects entirely depend/' — 
Which latter remark I consider not only 
as erroneous, but astonishing ! in as much 
as the ideas in this part of his Essay, are an 
obvious expansion of those of Mr. Locke, 
who is an eocception to the notion of an uni- 
versal agreement to this opinion ; (being owe, 
^t least, and in authority equal to many, who 
does not acknowledge it.) The doubt how- 
ever which Mr. Locke throws out, although 
it does in no respect affect the general prin- 

» ii That every thing has a real constitution, whereby it 
'^^ is, what it is, and on which its sensible qualities depend, 
*^ is past doubt^— Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
'Standing. 
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ciples concerning causation ; yet it re^u*ds 
the difficulty there is in the detection of like 
objects, on account of our inability to form 
a judgment concerning their internal con- 
stitutions^ from the mere appearance of their 
sensible qualities. 

I consider Mr. Locke renders the diffi- 
culty something greater than it need be; 
although he acknowledges that a simi- 
larity in the sensible qualities forms an 
argument of high probability, (though 
short of demonstration,) in favor of the 
presence of truly similar objects. 

For as the secret, external, unknown 
powers or qualities, in nature; deter- 
mine the sensible qualities as their effects, 
as well as every other effect, or property ; 
so when we perceive the sensible quaUties 
in any instances to be like, we know that 
as far as they go, they are like MffectSy from 
like SECRET constitutions; which secret con- 
stitutions having been once able to de- 
termine certain effects, may do the same 
again; and not only may, but must do 

I 3 
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so again^ unless sqmetliing, ^ tOCC^rred 
unobserved to mf^e a difierence among 
them. . t . 

In order to form a judgment if ^ny 
thing is likely to have occurred towards 
making such an alteration ; the mind has 
recourse to several observations and rea- 
sonings. — For considering that a certain 
figured, limited, portion of extended mat- 
ter in nature, does by the action of the 
self same particles^ exhibit different quali- 
ties, according to the different senses they 
meet, or variety of objects, with which they 
mix; so it applies these masses to the 
examination of more senses than one, for 
an higher certainty in this matter ; knowing 
it to be very rare, but that a diversity is 
detected among the particles, by some 
mie sense, at least. The senses, therefoirct, 
are considered capable of nearly detecting 
the similarity of internal constitutions ; and 
this upon such a regularity in fact of the 
course of nature, which must itself be looked 
lipon as a general EflFect^ from a general 
Cause. 
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Nevertheless the propoeiition founded 
on these trials, is but a probability, although 
a high one. 

But, 2dly. The mind has always a regard 
to the method taken by nature and art in 
the FORMATION of an object. When these 
are similar; the masses of Effects^ or olfjects, 
are necessarily similar; and such therefore 
will be their Effects in their turn. Then these 
forming ohjects are still silently traced back- 
wards ; in order to perceive if their produc- 
tion hath been similar— till we rest at laat 
in those grand objects and operations in 
natui'e, which we have found so universally 
regular to certain ends, that upon the^^»e- 
ral relation of Cayse and Effect, (2^ applica- 
ble to this particular case,) we c(mcludej 
that such a regular like Effect^ can only be 
the result of a like continual cause ; which 
shall not alter as long as the grbat^irst 
CAUSE doth hot alter his pleasure therein. 
Thus we trace the sensible qualities of bread 
to the SECRET CONSTITUTIONS which have 
partly been put in action, by the sower and 
reaper of corn, the bperations of the miller 
and the b^er ; atid beyond these to the 

I 4 
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influence of the air, the sun, and the juices 
of the earth; which objects as they origin- 
ally seem to have " come forth from the 
Father of man" for his use, so have they 
ever continued too true to their destination, 
not to be considered as dependant on that 
" God of seasons," who has ordained the 
nourishment of his children to arise from 
" bread J earned hy the sweat of their brow** 

It is, on account of these reasons, (that in 
answer to Mr. Hume) I say, that '* other 
bread will also nourish, when a body of a 
like colour and consistency has frequently 
done so ; and which remains free from the 
suspicion of any other beings having been 
concerned in its formation than those al- 
luded to. Frequency of repetition^ aibstracted 
from the principle o/" causation as a conclu- 
sion already drawn from " general rea^son- 
ingj** is not a circumstance sufficient to 
generate such a principle, either from cus- 
tom^ or aught else; but being previously 
known and believed in ; frequency of re- 
petition becomes legitimately to be con- 
sidered as an Effecty from a Cause^ equally 
constant and general in its exhibition ; and 
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thweby begets a reasenable, as well as a 
customary dependance, upon the necessary 
amneanon, that is between such regular 
Cause and Effect. 

Thus the most ignorant conceive ; Jirst 
that qualities cannot begin of themselves ; 
for there is as quick and accurate a percep- 
tion, of natural contradictions in terms, 
amidst the least as the most learned of men : 
they therefore believe in Cause, as a " pro- 
ductive principle'' in general. Secondly, 
they believe that regularity in nature is ,an 
Effect whose Cause they may regularly 
depend on, as a corollary with the preced- 
ing principle. Thirdly, they believe there 
is the intimate connexion of Cause and 
Effect between the secret powers, and sen- 
sible qualities of objects; conceiving that 
an ovTWAUD indefinite object, which when 
it meets with the eye presents to it a certain 
colour, and with the touch a certain consis- 
tency, and which they believe to be formed 
from certain materials, will also, upon 
trial, be palateable to the taste, agreeable 
to the stomach, and nourishing to the 
body. 
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Ttm^whenJMf. Humasays^ *' Iirequire 
for my infor^mUion what readoning it is that 
leads men, from the mere semible qualities 
of things to expect their future Effects?" 
he requires the statement of an argument, 
which in fact is never made ; for men con- 
ceive that it is sofnethi/ng indefinite ; i. e. a 
certain mass of particles determined into 
that mass by forming powers equivalent to 
it, which meeting with the eyes, is seen 
of a defined colour, with the touch 
yields the sense of a certain consistency, 
and when entering the stomach shall be 
enjoyed as a satisfaction to hunger*. None 
ever suppose^ that it is what is first seen 
and felt — that it is colour and consistency 
which afterwards nourishes. — They suppose 
it is that which is sown and reaped, and 
kneaded and baked ; which seen, or unseen; 
touched or untouched; is fitted to nourish ; 
but being seen, shall be white or brown; 
and being felt, shall be of a less or greater 

* This part of the subject again touches upon the 
Berkleyan theory, concerning external nature; and the 
opinions ordinary minds have of the external existence, or 
the contrai^^, of the sensible qualities : upon which point 
Hume and Berkeley are at variance. 
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compressibility. The seimble qujolitiesari^ 
only considered as signs of the siecret 
powers^— which secret powers are under- 
stood to be determined by certain similar 
processes of art, mixed with the grand and 
regular operations of nature. When the 
formation of objects can be less accurately 
detected ; their similarity of internal con- 
^ stitution becomes more doubtful, from the 
mere appearance of smne of the sensible 
qualities only ; — ^for, the greater number of 
qualities which are exhibited as similar to 
the senses, the higher does the proof be- 
come, of the secret powers being also 
similar. 

Fourthly.^— The mind, (of ordinary per- 
sons especially), though appearing to reason 
upon this subject in a circle, yet in reality 
escapes the sophism and proceeds by a me- 
thod involving much practical result and ra- 
tional evidence. For histance ; if there were 
an appearance of fire, doubted, as to its being 
more than a mere appearance of it; — the 
moment it were known to have been eli- 
cited from the concussion of flint and steel, 
there would no longer be a doubt on that 
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matter. Then if in any case did the ques- 
tion arise, whether those objects usually 
considered 9^,^ flint and steel, were truly such, 
it would be thought a proof in the af- 
firmative, if upon their concussion they 
could elicit b, sensible spark. Philosophers 
might imagine the secret powers of the 
whole to be altered ; but plain understand- 
ings would consider the entire coincidence 
to be too great and remarkable to arise 
from chance. Such sensible catises, giving 
birth to such sensible effects, they would 
suppose formed a connection of the high- 
est probability, whence to form a judg- 
ment, that the whole secret powets of each 
were similar. And in cases of high pro- 
bability the mind is as much determined to 
action^ as bv demonstration. It cannot 
stand hesitating, and therefore '^ takes a 
step," (in arguing from the sensible quali- 
ties to the future effects of things,) governed 
by a high probability founded on reasoning 
" that they arf/' connected with like secret 
powers, on which the Effects entirely depend. 

Nor is this argument in a circle, for the 
mind does not reason from the Effects to 
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the Causes; and from the Causes back 
again to the Effects, but considers in each 
of these cases, that the invariable regularity 
of nature is a powbr that may be depended 
upon ; and from which fact of itwariableness 
the reasonable argument is framed, that 
the same secret powers will accompany the 
sensible qualities which have ever done so, 
when elicited from like apparent Causes. 
It is an additional proof added to the ap- 
pearance of fire^ that it is really such, if 
found to be the result not only oi apparently 
like Causes in action, but of such that have 
never been known /omiss fire, when they 
have seemed to kindle it. Whilst should the 
temper of steel lie under any suspicion, of 
incapacity as to the determination of its 
Effects ; if upon trial, the spark be immedi* 
ately emitted, the conclusion is as imme- 
diate that this Effect is similar in the secret 
powers, which nature in no instance ever 
failed^ to determine along with such sensi- 
ble qualities. 

In moral feelings also, I might argue 
that had la friend whose absence might 
suggest a dread, lest the powers of his 
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friendship had become wei^eued ; if upon 
his return I observed the same setisii^le 
mani/esiations of regard as heretcrfore I 
should have very reasonable ground to 
judge, that they were the symptoms of a 
hearty as true- to me as ever, whose faith 
was always found to shew itself in similar 
denumstrations of kindness. 

It is one of the most ordinary modes of 
reasoning that the generality of mankind 
possess ; to consider invariability of recur- 
rence as incapable of arising from eAawce.—- 
The meaning of which is, that having the 
principle of general causation already in 
their minds, they judge that invariable regu- 
larity cannot be undesigned and without an 
end in view, (^as well as that it is itself an Ef- 
fect^ and must therefore have its own Cause, 
i. e. a regular invariable Cause of whose 
vety essence it is, only to determine simi- 
lar Effects.) And it is remarkable that this 
idea and in the very same language express** 
mg it, is used at the beginning of Mr, Hume's 
"t 2Wa<M«,'/ as the sole foundation of ia*sys- 
tem expressly undertaken to prove that 4he 
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mind never reasmiSj from experience to ex- 
pectation. His words are to this purpose ; 
" this coincidence^^^ (viz. of an idea always 
requiring an impression toprevene it,) " is 

TOO GREAT TO ARISE FROM CHANCE !'' 

To return to Mr. Locke, he merely 
meant to say, that nature in her regular 
and usual modes of operation, from Cause 
and Effect might form irregular collections of 
qualities, not to be detected by mere ap- 
pearances ; and therefore unworthy on thai 
account only*, of retaining the names of 
regular species, which are also named on 
account of their tried Effects and proper- 
ties. But every man acquainted with Mr. 
Locke's writings must consider him, as for 
from wishing to authorize in ftiture times 
such a scheme as that of Mr. Hume's. 
Nor do I think he would dissent frqm my 
notions, that the method the mind takes 
to judge of the kind of objects which are 
present is : 

^ istly . — By tradng the mqnner of thejV 
formation. 
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2dly. — ^Y couaidering an invariable re- 
gularity in nature as reasonaUe to be de- 
pended upon, being itself an invariable 
eflfeet from an equal Cause. 

3dly. — ^By the application of various 
senses to the affections o^ the particles. 

4thly. — By the consideration that the 
sensible qualities being similar is a pre- 
sumption in favor of similar secret powers, 
as truly similar objects 'would necessarily 
appear the same. * 

6thly. — ^That in like manner when Ef- 
fects are apparently similar a presumption is 
formed in favor of apparently similar causes, 
having given birth to like secret powers in the 
Effects, as well as their sensible qualities. . 

ettily. — ^That the mind quickly and ha- 
bitually surveys these things ; so that the 
understanding being accomplished in such 
latent, and constant reasoning; may uni- 
formly blend and use it, although it may 
find a diifficulty of analyzing it when catt- 
ed for. 
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Tthly.— That after the applk^ation of an 
exact esqperiment, it is imposlble to ima* 
gine a diffi^^nce of qualities to arise under 
the same circumstances. 

It is strange that a system at once so 
unstable and confused, as Mr. Hume's, 
should ever have been built upon any no- 
tions of Mr. Locke, whose moral conclu- 
sions are so much at variance with his. 
Divest Mr. Hume's ideas of the air, of 
science and grace, which he throws around 
them, and present them in a plain and po- 
pular manner, they will appear thus. — " The 
mind cannot become acquainted with the 
knowledge of a necessary connexion be- 
tween Cause and Effect; for there exists 
no relations amidst things, of which an idea 
can be conveyed to it, except by th^ means 
of an original mpressian/' 

^* But in nature events are entirely un- 
vmtweetedj therefore not capable of convey- 
ing an impression of necessary eonnewion^ 
or of POWER ; yet men conceive that events, 
are not thus unconnected — ^in which idea 
they are mistaken; as experience, which it 

K 
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the ONiiY field for their obs€9ryi|tipn in^^iis 
matter, merely oflfers to view certaia aimilar 
seiMible qualities^ which are /re^ti^n^/y, al- 
though not invariably followed by other 
similar sensibte qualities. In certain cases, 
hpwevw, there have been such invariable 
sequences (though '' of loose, casual^ tm- 
connected events''^ that a definition of Cause 
and Effect, as of an invariable sequence, 
way hejramed thereon.'' 

'^ In a^ much as it is only like seosible 
qualities^ with which we are acquainted, 
so they alone are conpnleced as like Causes 
CMT anteee^ts; aud they h^ve naeonm^^m 
with the secret powers of oA/ec&^-^which 
seei^et powers, sate nevertheless the onb/, true 
Qmses on *' i^Mch the Effects, entirely d^ 
jE>e^;— ^therefore /eik^ sensible qualities^ not 
being like Causes mighty be fcdlowed by 
dt^eren/ Effects/' 

*5 Hence the Custom of the observance 
of those sequences of seni^ble quatities, 
which are similar, can akme convey the 
impressumj whence the id^a of qausation 
rcr^ults ; and thence newssary cpnnemonis^^i 
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fancy of the *fritid/' ««ft fe i*lah9cm itf na- 
ture.' 



f9 



"Ta |)h>Ve\that Custom ii the orily 
^^Cktis^^ dl 6ur belief' in eaUsAtkd; it £i 
pferfectly reai&ndBle to si^pose^ that sticli 
exiintiariahle sequence might be interrupted^ 
fbf tliteire is no cotttrtuiictibn in hni^ming txti 
" ARpiTRARY*' ckmige in the course of nature. 
Yet should a contrary imagination resist 
redsoh^ acid not conceive in fact this inter- 
itiptibn as possible to take pliUiie ^ shemciy 
dge&ii retonsider the possihifity 6f riftture* 
lUterii^ her course, forming rio contradic- 
tion to reason'^ 



\.s 



I appeal to those \^hO lire acquaiifted 
with Mr. Hume's Essays, if this statement 
be- not tSbtfe sum id the ar^m^ent— and I 
also a^^peal to ^Very ^a^'ca^^ble of logiicai^ 
accuracy, if ft vdo^K fiot involve every 
species of fflogifcd'^d^histry; for, 



^^^v 

^i\ 



m--^1Phere is drawn a ^ferd na- 
tive conclusion; from an examination of 
particular instBEnee^ only: If the adversary 
may not draw froni pftrticiilat experience 

k2 
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the generfd afl&nnatiye conclufiion, tlmt 
there is a necessary canneaion; neither can 
Mr. Hume infer a general negative position, 
that there is not a necessary conneocion he- 
ti^een Cause and Effect. He also de- 
duces a general affirmative conclusion, 
viz. " tfuU the future shall immriahly re- 
semble the past; from particular instances 
only *. 

2dly. — ^The mind is directed to infer a 
conclusion against the general relation of 
Cause and Effect, by the demonstration of 
a proposition in nowise inconsistent with 
it; namely, that like sensible qualities, 
NOT being like Causes, might be followed 

by DIFFERENT Effcctsf. 

3dly. — ^A general negative conclusion 
is in fact di*awn from negative premises, 
merely ; — (howevCT the illogical method 
maybe disguised both as to manner and 
diction), for it is concluded there is no 
proof for the existence of the general rela- 

* See p. 66, of this Essay, 
t See p. 76, ibid. 
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tion of Cause andlEffect between objects;— 
because experience shows that like sensible 
qualities are not like Causes ; and are there- 
fore not necessarily connected with like 
Effects*! 

4thly. — The question is shifted from 
the examination of the general relation 
of Cause and Effect, to that of the crite- 
rion for ascertaining the presence of like 
Causes f, 

Sthjy. — ^The very proposition is ad- 
mitted, which is in dispute; in order to 
serve the purpose of his argument ; — first, 
in the statement that impressions are the 
productive Causes of ideas; — secondly, in 
supposing the secret powers of an object 

* It may be seen, that on account of these particular 
and negiative pr(^x)6itions, (which after all include that 
proposition which is in qitestion) he reaUy deduces there 
is 1X0 such existence^ in this relation amidst things— 
for in the place of the reality qf its existence in nature^ 
(supposed by their statement to be disproved to reas(Hi, 
and therefore disproved altogether) a ^^Ja/ncy qfit %n ihe 
mind alone^ is obliged to be substituted in its stead. This 
" FAKCY^ is no connexion between objects. 

f See further, p. 60, and 62, of this Essay. 
k3 
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to be alojje the real prodtictive CavM^ (ffifs 
futwe ^ro^iltV?;— thirdly, va cpuq^iviog 
Natufp miay ftlter her eptirs^ for the express 
puipose of changing the secret powers ; 
owrf that they are changed by such alteraUon; 
— and lastly, in alleging custom to he the 
sole Cause (i, e. producing genemtmg prin- 
qiple) of the ipea of cat^ation^,f 

pthly. — ^The proposition that the course 
of nature may be supposed to change,'' is 
used ambiguously, signifying indifferently 
either an uncaused alteration of the subse- 
quent sensible qualities or of the antece- 
dent 5ec?re<j90«£;er^ J. 

7thly, and lastly. — ^The two chief pro- 
positions of the argument are in opposition 
to each other; for Mr. Hume attempts to 
establish, ^^ custom not reason is iheprin-^ 

* In these several instances it eannot be contended that 
Mr. Hume'^s idea of Cause, is only that of an antecedent ; 
iMPBEsslON is supposed not merely togohefiyrey but to 
create idea ^ i. e. to be an object absolutely necessary and 
completely efficient to its production, &c. 

f See pages 76, 90, and 146, &c. of this Essay. 

{ See p. 78, ibid. 
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cipal of causation, whilst he allows iusason 
to be the sole ground and necessary Cause 
of this belief. 

In presenting the foregoing observations 
to the reader's attention^ I have endea- 
voured, I hope, without presumption, to 
show that Mr, Hume's reputation for logi- 
cal cori-ectness has been overratfed. The 
effect df his work is to astonish by its bold- 
ness and novelty ; — to allure lis by its grace 
and lightness; his propositions are arranged 
so artfuUy, that their illogical connexion is 
notperec^ived, and the understanding, with- 
out being satisfied, is gradually drawn into 
inferences from which it would gladly but 
cannot readiiy escape. 

If any reader should agree with me in 
^neeivlng this scheme to be fallacious, 
wheti minutely analyzed, and is thereby 
enabled to overcome its iiifiuehefe 6n his 
mind, I shall consider inyself more than 
repaid for the labour of thought spent in 
an endeavour towards so desirable an end. 



k4 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

oiiSBBYATIONS OIT DB. BB0WN*8 ES^AY OI7 THB 
DOCTRINB OP MR. HUM£. 

Dr. Brown's theory merits a particular in- 
vestigation, and I shall follow him very 
shortly through each observation he makes 
on Mr. Hume's doctrine, which he states 
itk^e propositions. He first of all be* 
fpxiB however with his own definition of 
the relation of Cause and Effect; which 
does not differ materially from that of Mr. 
Hume; and has the same inconvenience 
attending it ; viz. that it will apply to other 
regular sequences^ than those which belong 
to this relation. " A cause/' says he, " is 
/'an ol^ct^ which immediately precedes 
'* any change, and which existing again in 
.'' similar circumstances, will always beim- 
** mediately followed by a similar change/' 

And again, '' in variableness of antece*- 
*• dence, is the element which constitutes 
" the idea of a cause/' 
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But I ask, how do you get acquaints 
ed with this fact? Mr. Hume says he 
knows it ; ^' because of the habit arising 
*' from past custom, carrying the thought 
'' to an eiq^ectation of the future, with a 
" JivdOness of conception equal to the ex- 
" perience of the past,^' i, e. there is tm- 
certain certainty ; for, a lively idea hath 
not, in a waking any more than in a sleep- 
w^ hour, CERTAIN ExiSTBNjBj^ for its rcscm- 
Uance; without some o^^^^L^^^um than 
merely its vivacity to suppor^|^ argwnent 
f&r its reaUty^. ,^'^ ^ 

Dr. Brown says, " I know it from instinct 
tive beliefs arising from the observation of 
seeing in any one instance j certain Effects 
follow given Causes.' ' 

Now I confess, I do not know what 
" instinctive belief*' means, except as ap- 
plied to the mysterious manner in whic^ 
animals know of the qualities of bodies 
previous to experience, by some laws be- 

« ThU nouon is intended to be fuUy disciutoed in a 
future Essay on the nature of external objects. 
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yond our scruUhy ; or sdi most our oon- 
sdous beli^, of the existence of a timple 
sensatfon. 

Intuitive belief ^ I understand r and by it is 
meant,— that in the illation of the two mem- 
bers of a ptoposition, the truth is edntained 
in the definition of the terms; and (Cannot 
be altered without altering the signs of the 
ideagi, which hare been just allowed to 
stand fbt them.-^But to say that ikstme- 
H^e, or intuitibe belief, can arise in the 
mind, as a conclusive proposition^ when it 
requires eaperience, in order to form some 
©A^A for its premises; is to say you be- 
lieve a thing', without a reason for it, aiid 
that you are sur6 of if, because you are 
sure of it, although you do want an eoopert- 
menty in order to form a basis for the 
proposition^ which is to be a reason for 
your instinctive conclusion. This Js i)t. 
Btowji'« Theory. 

He is excellent in detecting some of 
Mr. Hume's fallacies ; but in not allowing 
that the proposition, '' like Caus^ intist 
have like Effects,'' to be founded oh reason, 
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1^^ ^ually guilty of a moat impqrt»Qt'o^ 

The first proposition of Mr- Hume 
which lie ei^axunes is, t|iat the relat^qn of 
C^use aiid Effect cannot be discovered 4b 
priori. . 

'[iPo thi9 Dr. Brown assents ; and I grants 
^lif^t the particulipr qualities which will 
arisei ivpid^r new circumstances that foodies 
shaU be placed in, cannot. But the exact 
Qature of tl^e question is here rendere4 
very ambiguous : for the general relatiai| 
of Cfiuse and £ff<^t, is the sul^ect in ^tf^* 
tfm;^ bui^ the.^^^^?^ an^er^di is whether 
the p^'^tkulqr £^ects arising f^om j'ar/ecff^ 
lar Qa^i»GH, can bi^ known; aiwl in mhki^* , 
ever way it is answered, it does not fwm 
an answer to the gensbaI/ one ;r-for, V^ 
.Ca|isei$ in general^ might nece^rUy b§ con;- 
nected with like Mffects (pi whatever kin4 
they might be); and this proposition kiM^wn, 
from some proeess of reiuo^nng ; although 
neither before nor aft^ experi^^y the 
particular kind of Effects from given Causes 
should be discovered. This ambiguity 
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renders the argument nugatory, and it 
would be tedious and unnecessary to say 
any thing more upon it. 



any thing more upon it. 



The second proposition of Mr. Hume's 
Theory is, that even " after experience the 
relation of Cause and Effect cannot be dis- 
covered by reason.' ' To this Dr. Brown 
also agrees. The same ambiguity, con- 
cerning the nature of the question again 
prevails ; for reason might be able to teach 
us after experience, that the same qualities 
must arise out of the same objects, when 
there was nothing to make a differeneej 
although she should not inform us of the 
** secrets of nature," and explain to us any 
better, the mode of the connexion in each 
particular instance ; for if the contrary were 
true; — ^if we could know those " secrets" in 
every particular instance, it could not form 
a ground, for concluding that " all like 
Causes must have like Effects." — General 
conclusions cannot flow from particular pre- 
mises, whether they be formed by reason^ 
or cu^stom, or instinct. 
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But Dj;. Brown's argaokent, against rea- 
sWf muist be ezawined more minutely; 
these are his words ; " he who asserts that 
** A WILL always he followed by B, asserts 
'' more than that A always has bbbn/o/- 
^^ lowed by B ; and it is this addition which 
** forms the very essence of the relation 
" op Causb A^jy Effect; neither of the 
*^ propositions includes the other ; and as 
^* they have no agreement, reason^ which 
*' is the sense of agreement, cannot be up- 
'' plied to thmJ' 

To represent the relation of Cause and 
Effect, as A followed by B, is b. false view 
of the mattOT. Cause and Effect, might 
be represented rather by A x B = C, there- 
fore C is INCLUDED in the mixture of thb 
OB JBCTS called cause. K C arises once from 
Xh^junction of any two bodies; C must upon 
every other Uke conjunction^ be the result; 
l^ecause there is no alteration in the pn^por- 
turns of the quantities to make a difference; 
— C is really included in the mixture ofX 
ami B, although, to our senses, we are 
forced to note down (as it were) the sum 
rising frmn their union, after the ohserv4me^: 
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of Huir cotdtieenee. In i&e nmncr the 
rcautte of all arWimelteal eombiniirto— a» 
htebtdifd in their statements; yet we oe 
oUi|^ to take notice of ^leni seftant^ 
and stibseqiiently, owing to the 'nape^Bc- 
tion of onr senses, in not observing them 
with sufficient quiclaiess, and Ume bek^ 
requisite to bring them ont to fldl view 
and appareni m some nrsTiif cr j^ope. lb- 
deed my whcde notion, of the relation of 
Gonse and Effect, is ^ly imag^ed, by 
the nature of the necessary results, inclu- 
ded in the juxta-position of quantities. 

But a» long as Cause shall be c(m- 
sidered OKii¥ us tm mUiecedent; th6 fittub^ 
can never be proved to be included ih, 
Ike PAST, which yet is truly the- case. — 
Far when it comes to bie observed, that 
Geaat means, and really is the creation of 
lOW QtTAUTiEs, (from uew conjunctions' 
in niKtter or iinnd/) thesi it is perceived 
that the ftitwe is "' hivol^edih the past;** 
for when existing objects are the sarAe, 
they must put on smihkii (^toALiri^s; 
otherwibie 0ontrary q^uMties or differences, 
would arise of theuis^l^^G^; and " begin 

4 
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bjki wnd f&r^ei/s a Qoubrai/ietim in tertm^. 
All that experience has to do, is to, shoir 
us, by what pass^ within ourselves, that 
t]]a(«« ig a. C(ftttra4iciion m thei ^V^^/poliUion 
(rf qmiHif^ keginnif^ thfiir aim ejfiiUenffc ; 
9J9d A cONTBAiHCTiaN IB D^er admitted 
ifk tfa0 refntim of m^ i4eQ9 tjMtt present 
the^J^lyes. The v&ry^ act of reason- 
ing, c^sit^s, itt m^h a oont^ttiison of ouf 
ideas; as' will aofe p^mit c^ ^mmMstmt 
prapad&msf; whujh would be the case^ if 
^* Ulke Cqjis^ could produce dfher thaalike 
Bffeete/' 

$o tb^ i^As^o^ does esjablish tHi 
be«0ti£al asdi certain propositiont which 

* No mathematical reasoning can ever be driven fur- 
ther back, than by showing that the contrary of an asserted 
proposition is a contradiction in terms. 

f j^he btginhmgof every quality is i^eceftvreidt to be 
only^ « dhmgti Upon i96m^ objects alre^idy in emifeilce'.; 
and therefore cannot convey the saioe notipn to themind# 
as the beginning of a qujoiAiy^ supposed to be independent 
of other cbjects and not to be a change. The begiknino 
or ExxsTEvcEy therefore, cannot appear otherwise than 
cJofuMity to the iiiiBa df its tfki^emfaTM^o^ those objiks of 
which it is a change. 
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ia the foundation of all our knowledge ;'~ 
That Uhe Causes must ever produce Uke 
Effects. 

The third proposition is ; — ^that the rela- 
tion of Cause and Effect is an object of 
belief dlone. To this Dr. Brown also agrees, 
saying, ^* any quality which is incapable of 
being perceived^ or inferred^ can result <»ly 
from an instinctive princ^le of faith.** 
But I ask how do you know the fitture 
is invariable ? You say from an instinctive 
principle of faith in observing the present. I 
reply, that it is as impossible to draw an 
INSTINCTIVE genera/ conclusion^ from particu^ 
lor premises^ as a reasonahlb one. That 
A follows B, can no more form an instinct 
than a reason^ for universal certainty of a 
similar sequence. 

The fourth proposition, that the relation 
of Cause and Effect is believed to exist be- 
tween objects only after their " customary** 
-conjunction is known to us; Dr. Brown 
combats with such ingenuity^ reasons 
i^ainst with such severity of Ic^c, and 
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nHiqukhes with sueb skiMi uid pow^r^ that 
fdl I should attempt to say upo^ it, would 
be useless. I can only express my re« 
grot, tl»t lie could suppose,, a notiou of 
BeUe/j founded upon the mfluence of ihe 
imaginationy rather than of . reason, to 
be a rockj on which we might build our 
bouse, without ** danger of the storm and 
tempest/* 

Nor is Br. Brown's ^^btind impulse of 
fmtK* a much more secure one. He imar 
gines such a fninciple to be the foundation 
tif all demonstratiire reasoning; — ^but itis 
really not so. hitmtive propositions are 
those included in the very terms^ given to 
our impressioniSi ; and are as true as they 
are, whose truth arises from simple eon- 
scums feelings^ ARBITRARILY named. But in- 
stinctive propositions, not so grounded^ 
and whicb require some data^ some eocperi- 
enee^ some premises^ in which it is con- 
fessed they are not included^ are an abso- 
lute contradiction to philosophy and com- 
moti sense- 
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The fifth pfopositioii it, '' that 
^^ two objects hfive been frequently chsdrv-^ 
^^ ed in succession, the ndnd passes readily 
'^ from the idea of one to ^e ideaof tibe 
^^ other ; the transition in the mind itseff 
*^ being the impression from whieh the 
<^ idea 61 the necessary eomiexibn of tbft 
*^ objects a& Cause and Effiedt is det 
"rived." 

I%i8 opimmi, namely,. ." thai cm easy 
transition of thought^'' is the only fouikUc^ 
tion of the idea of power,. . Dr.. Brown ali$o 
combats, and conquers ; showing in i mi»y 
terly manner the Hlogieal ciacLfi in which 
Mr. Hume argues. — ^Indeed it is. matter of 
suiprise to reflect on Mr.- Hume^s repulto- 
tioft,/(v /og^/ predsion, when the whole 
^superstructure c^ his work is b^t upon the 
denial of a proposition^ wl^h is assmn&d 
as^tNte in the primms; for iii the oii- 
ginkl inquiry, coDceming the raeliiod ahy 
which we gain ideas; Mi. Hume sayS, it jamSit 
be from iMPUBSsiONS us tkeiir Cau».; i^b. 
as a " productive principle;'' for ** their cxm- 
^^ stant conjunction is too frequent to arise 
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•* from chftnce *;" thai fexAmlaihg thfe n*i- 
tU*6 of tM idea of akme, ctt power ; b6 
iii§ks, ^'lk)Ai T^hut ilni^«e6sidn^asite elAiiBe) 
tWs Weft ftrises'* <as it$ eiSfedt) ? I'feitt p^v* 
ing ideas to be " derived' ' from em/»^6i»d^ji9ifk^^ 
on account of the necessary connexion there 
fegi$t% betweiBft them j attd theii, dhprc^mg 
*ht8 doctrine df kic^siory conn^aA&Hj froBi 
thfe t;e/^ faoiiohs |fre*iously built tipWlti it. 
It is considered, iiowever, by Dr. Browfli 
thftt Mr. Hiiifle'« idea of j)ower, althdtigh 
false ^ and only resolvable into a strong ima-^ 
gination founded on custom; " a belief not 
difS»e»t Jk)m: Ihat i^ have in fiction^ iave 
*■ I - . ^ > „ . ) i, . . . ' i . . ' 

,. f ^ll^t'^fr ati^h^^^W th^ stwd with t^td td 
^^< f^fiteofe^ api$l of , the ioC^ri^ioBs and id«as, w^h iaiie 
f^rCauses wd which Effects," ^Teeatise. — ** Such 9CQn- 
^«tant conjunction can never arise froin chance, but 
" proves a dependence of the impressions on the ideas, or 
^W"^ ideas bn Ae ^presaoiii.^ TBFATiiQE.-i--11ife8fe 
Wtibffs, iattholi^ noit exp^^ssed in th6 tfe^ same iifordi^ 
^Hfk^»^ fow^, in.Ae Plsapi^ ^^EMery i^^ is 
" ai^pkd^ pr i? " derived^ from an impi^essiiHiy if precisely 
the same thought, and which as completely begs the ques- 
fi6n in dispute, as the passages do which I have quoted 
t^itii the Treatise; evidently argtiing tllat kMt»ftfisi§iON ii^ 

l2 
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in the vivacity of the conception of its ob- 
jects;'' is nevertheless sufficient to guard 
the doctrine from any charge of eiccluding 
the necessity oilhiUffor the creatwn of the 
tmiverse. 

He seems to think, that as Mr. Hume 
got hold df the idea of K>wfiR, by same 
means or other j it is immaterial by what 
means; as any idea of power whatevw^ 
would show that a Deity was alike ne- 
cessary. 

But this is false reasoning ; if, accord*- 
ing to Mr. Hume, we really did, from ob- 
serving oiie object always follow another, 
fall into so strorig a fancy, that one was 
necessary to produce the other, as to be unable 
to avoid the conclusion of their invariably 
and absolute dependence on each other; 
yet upon the supposition of once knowing 
this conclusion to be only the effect of a 
habit of mind, arising from an association 
of ideas; (a fancy, a custom of thought); 
we should nevertheless <;onsider that the 
objects in nature might be perfectly in^- 
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p^ideni of eaeh other ; and therefoFe>could 
hot draw any conclusion in fttvbur of the 
necessity of a Creator, as the ** productive 
prindpk' ' of the universe- 

For should the circumstance of B fol- 
lowing A, in all alphabets, generate in our 
minds the false notion that A ccnises B, 
yet if afterwards we should discover that 
these letters were not truly necessary to 
each other, and that in nature any other 
letter than B might follow A; although 
after such discovery, B might always be 
suggested on the appearance of A; yet 
not only would the notion of causation 
be really destroyed, if it arose from the 
invariableness of their antecedence and suh^ 
sequence ; but upon the supposition of the 
contrary, and that notwithstanding the 
conviction of the judgment, the fcmcy of 
their mutual necessary dependence held its 
ground; still we should not justify such 
an example as fit to be followed in all 
our other eoopectations ; or thence conclude, 
that -a// thmgs we know of required ne- 
cessarily their antecedents. No ; — \\m fancy 

l3 
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nfpmuwy wilhoiil kmwledgf ^it; \km\m»- 
giuation of pMxdliciive: prin^ple^ without aa 
enlightened judgment eonewning its a^ 
solute necessity, cannot be all that lA ilec0s- 
sary, to any arguments that are founded 
on the belief of Power/' 

A false and fanciful idea of power, of 
OB^ef and of connexion, & just as uvsub* 
stantial for their support, as though the&fe 
words wi^e absolutely ** without any mean- 
mg. 

The (denial of the idea of power, as of 
truly a '* productive principle,' ' as of a /or-' 
mer and generator of 7iew quaUties in mat-* 
Ur^ and the consideration of it as only ^' a 
custom i^mind/' does not prevent th^ doc- 
fyrinej as Dr. Brown seems to think it mG^, 
from im)olvi(ng the most dangerom conee^ 
quences. 

How such an idea of power as Mr. 
Hume's, should give us the '' consolaJtion» 
and the peace, and the happiness, and the 
viitue of a filial confidence in the great 
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Fatibar of mankind/' is hard to discover ? 
A faith like this, would not go far in af- 
fording men that '^ security which has more 
to do with our happiness, than any present 
earthly eiy oyment !' ' 



r 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 



OBSEBYATIONS ON MR. I.AWRBNCB S LECTURES. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

I SHALL now proceed to offer a few obser- 
vations on a modem author, (Mr. Law- 
rence,) who in his Physiological Lectures, 
eagerly seizes upon Dr. Brown's definition 
of the relation of Cause and Effect ; which 
he imagines well adapted to an explanation 
of the properties of life. 

In his 3d Lecture, p. 81, Mr. Lawrence 
says, " we can only trace, in this notion of 
" necessary connexion, the fact of certainty 
** or universality of concurrence ; therefore 
** it is we may assert the living muscular 
" fibre is irritable, and the living nervous 
*' fibre is sensible. Nothing more than this 
^* is meant when a necessary coimexion is 
** asserted between the properties of sensi- 
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'' bility, and irritability, and the structures 
" of living muscular and nervous fibres/* - 

And again, page 79, " The only reason 
'* we have for asserting in any case that 
^^ any property belongs to any substance, 
" is thccertainty or universality mih wlmh 
" we find the substance, and the property 
'^ in question, accompanying each other.-—: 
" Thus we say gold is ductile, yellow, solij- 
f^ blc in -lutro-muriatic acid, because we 
*t have always found gold when pure to be 
^^ so— we assert the liviQg muscular fibres 
^Vto be irritable, and the living nervous 
^' fibres to be sensible for the wme r^^ascnju 
"The evidence of the two propositic^ut 
" presents itself to my mind as unm^rj^^^ 
" by the faintest shade of diflFerence/' Ac- 
cordiiig to the theory of the foregoing pages 
of this ilpissay, there is the greatest differeope 
tetween the evidence of the two proposi- 
tk>ns just queued. 

An. object is here defined ; " a com- 

Jraied mass of qvalitie$, deteraiined to 

the seises fi'om. unknown causes in nature, 

to which an ai'bitrary name is affixed/^ But 
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fTQferty which k sycionyBioiis with S^ffect, 
^^ IS the yet untried^ €fr unobserved quality, 
which mil arise upon the mixture of that 
maw wiih other objects*'" 

The nectsmry (mmemony therefi>re, of a 
fMme^ with the quaUties wkicb it deeignaieSj 
i3 no more than the connexion of an arbi- 
iraty stmnd with an object^ or itt other words 
with the unknown ccmses in nature, which' de- 
termine the quahties that affect our seises ; 
land which must be ^' necessarily con- 
noted with it" so long as we do not con- 
tradict ourselves in terms; or at least 
whilst we i^ee not to alter our terms. 
But \he nece^Mry eonnexum of an olyfect, 
and its i\X!c\h!^v properties, (or effects,)' viz. 
those which are produced by its union with 
ianoth^ ol^ect, arises from Uie obligaticm 
that (certain combinations of quaUties' have 
to beget upon their junction with other 
combinations, certain new QtfALiTiKa ; and 
this necessary connexion must take place 
between the like objects on all future occa- 
sions, from the obligation that Uke Causes 
have to produce like Effects. The connexion 
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ei gtM with fuMbHlly, ductility, die. is^^br 
the former Idad of comiencm, yis. that of 
ft name {o»6attdn eimmevated ^qiSiolUwiy ^m 
massed. — ^TUe connexiQii of gentkncy \i4tl| 
the ihe n^rve, » of the latter kind Th^ for- 
mer is a necessary but iW'Aeft^aiy coauMion; 
tlie latter is ccmsidered as a necessary^- 
feetj from certain combined and ^deftt 
causes. 

S£€?riOM TBB SECOND. 

Should it be objected, the word^M, does 
not stand as a mere arbitrary sign for certam 
enumerated qualities^ but as a term, for a 
portion of extended matter^ which wiU exhibit 
upon trial, certain properties peculiar to it- 
self I admit, that it is perfectly philosophi- 
cal to consider the subject in this point <rf 
view ; for either a nmm as a name^ nllty be 
considered as a sign, for all the qualities 
and properties understood to be under the 
term ;— or as a sign, merely standing Sw 



^ See Locke's Essay on Human Under$taii4ing> 
(ihap. 8. b. 6. Sec. 35. 
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the quaMiies of the genus ; — ^then tlie iioim 
i& still only necessarily conndcted in tbo 
sense of an arbHraty ccHlnexion, wUh the 
qualities which compose the genus ^ — and 
the imass of quaUHeSi which combuie to form 
this olffect^ are afterwards necessarily con-^ 
nected as a Cause; when in its coii|iinc« 
tion, with any other objects; it puts on 
further qualities, which then are its effects^. 
Oft properties. In this sense, gold^ mixed 
with light, (some of whose rays it reflects,) 
is necessarily yellow; mixed with heat, 
(in diflferent degrees,) it is ductile, and 
fusible ; mixed with N. M. acid^ it is so- 
luble. 

If this should be the sense, which I do 
not think it is, of Mr. Lawrence in his pas- 
sage on gold — it is trae there may be " no 
diflference between the evidence for the two 
propositions;" for both objects are neces- 
stmJy and invariahly connected with their 
effects or properties. 

But neither of them are to be regarded, 
as mdy so connected with their properties 
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m^siim^f imtaaset^ hMx i^dfi intmriabl^ 
viAcmrta^mfOid time. ^ 

Mr. Ltfwreiice, no tnore than Dr. Brown, 
or Mr. Hume, can predicate of the future, 
from the past J imless under the relation df 
CBxme and Effect, as of a truly productive 
prkwipUy with a quality produced. 

I would further observe, that the arbi- 
trary connexion of a name, with a certain 
number of similar enumerated qualities, re- 
quires no proof for its assertion; such 
qinditi^ shall be gold, and such others lead 
and copper, if we please to call them so. 
But the necessary connexion of an object 
and its furthCT properties^ when combined 
with other objects, requires eooperiment to 
prove its truth. 

- Also the definition of the arbitrary name, 
is a/ftjo/b;^^.— Because the proposition in 
which it is contained is identical; such 
fjualities, are gold — and gold is the enu- 
meration of such qualities. But the de- 
lation of an object in respect to its exhi- 
bition oi further qualities in different combi- 
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Tmiwm with other obfeiiis^M €09^Uio9ttd^ It 
being understood that it will not hoidi, m* 
less the circumstances are similar upon each 
occasion^ that have any pmoer to affect 
them*. 

. 9ECTIOir ,THB THIttB. ; _ . 

It is plain th^t Ml:. Lawr^nee hks €(vn^ 
looked these distinctions, where there are 
such manifest differences, on ^ccdunt df his 
** becoming acquainted with Dr. Brown's 
Essay on Cause and Eflfect," which hecom- 
sickrs its '' so simple and logical that any 
atteinpt at direct opposition ^idi^ocdd ^^be 
utterly hopeless ;'' and has quoted a loaag 
passage in a note as a proof of this, ttnd bs 
a suf^piort of the doctrine he is laying dbwn 
lUflj^text^ 

In this passage are the three following 
s^t^puces, which I'lshall not apdlogiie for 
i^s^rting^ since the consequc^btdes of a 
hasty idopti^ni ^ trfaat I ^oiBsdder false 
instead i^: LOdiCAL deduction^ sBd coitfused 

«"' See Locke's Bmy, €hap.ia BdA 4; Sec. Sand 9; 
where unexpectedly I find^e.g^rfectly com^d^i wkh me. 

4 
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ki&tead of '^ diin[^' argument into im- 
portant j^ractical theories, cannot be too 
strongly deprecated^ and I tvish to give my 
reader full possession of the grounds of my 
reasonix^. 

The 1st consists in the definition of the 
relation of Cause and Eflfect, which I have 
idiready commented on, in the former 
Ch&pt^ against Dr. Brown. 

" A cause is that which immediately 
" precede^ any change, and which existing 
^^ at atiy tim^ in similar circumstances, has 
>* b«@& j^iways, and will be always followed 
" by a similar change.'' 
i i.' . . ■ . . 

*' Priority, in the §&quCTL<?e observed and 
" ifweriableneis of antecedCTbce in tb0 past 
^Stsuid future sentences supposed, ar^ the 
'' Whfy eletnenU combined in the notion of 
"a, cause/' 



2dly. Of {NTC^rty^^^ the wor^ property 
^^ and quality admit of exactly the same de- 
' VgflltiQQ, expredsikii^ o»ly a oertdin ffdfttion 
'Vof mvfeuiaible antecedents and ^Dnae- 
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'' quence in changes that take place on tte 
^' presence of the substance to which tli^y 
" are iBujcribed/' 

3dly. " The powers, properties or qua- 
" lities of a substance are not to be re- 
^' garded as any thing superadded to the 
" substance, or distinct from it. They are 
" only the substance itself considered in re- 
'' lation to various changes that take place 
^^ when it existsin peculiar drcumstancea." 

Hence Mr. Lawrence concludes, p. 81, 
^* That although induced to ascribe the 
'^ constant concomitance of a substaace 
^^ and its properties to some necessary con* 
" newum between them, yet we can only 
^^ trace in this notion, the fact of cer- 
" tainty or universality of concurrence. 
^^ Nothing more than this can be meant 
^^ when a necessary connewion is asserted 
^^ between the properties of sensibility, and 
'^ irritability, aoid the structures of livii^ 
^^ muscular and nervous fibres.'' 

Now I must sbcMtly bring to my readers 
recollection, that I have already shown that 
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Dr. down's definition which p^ediccttes tit- 
vmnahieness in relation Xo future sequences, 
is not supported by his argument, as no 
past experience merely^ could prove it ; — it 
being illogical to djc2iW general conclusions 
from particular premises. — I have also, 
I think, shown that Our knowledge of the 
future^ arises from its being *' involved** in 
the past ; on account of Cav^e being truly a 
prodkictive principle^ and Effects or proper* 
ties XtxAy produced qualities, so that neces- 
sary connexion becomes a very different 
relation from either a pa^t or future sequence 
of events, and signifies the " close bond^' 
between the creator and created. 

Had Mr. Liawretice, however, paid more 
attention than he has done to the conclud- 
ing sentence I have quoted from Dr. 
Brown, he had not engrafted these errors 
into his syst^n :— for nothing can be more 
just and beautiful than to say of the pro- 
perties of a substance, *' that they are only 
^' the substance itself in relation to various 
" changes which take place, when it emsts 
^^ in peculiar circumstances.** — ^Biit su6h an 

M 
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ideft is at variaxice with all his owd pr«\4Qui| 
definitions and arguments on the sobject, 
fpr if '* the powers* pr<^ertie8, or qualities 
** of a substance are not to be r^arded as 
"anything superadded to the substance, 
'* or distinct from it, but only the substance 
" itself, considered in relation to various 
*' changes which taHe place when it e:idsta 
*;Mn peculiar circumstances,'' then these 
properties and qualities cannot be after 
itself; but are necessariljf connected wUh^ 
because inhering in it, and brought out to 
view when mispe4 with the qualities of other 
objects. 

SECTION THE FOURTH. 

Now as the muscle and neiTC can and 
do exist as org^mized beings, without irri* 
tability and sentienqy when under death» 
90 when as. substances, they are p}aped 
uip^r that condition called Itfe^Bxxd are thep:i 
Qnly capable of putting on these quaUtiiefi 
of irritability and sentiency, it mimt be by a 
trvJtyi nei^s^aryt amnewiouj betweeb Ufe and 
\\ime qualities. Irritability aod senti*ttcy 
we^ verily new powews and beings wmted 
by eflScient, creating circumstances. Sen- 
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mtkn and a\\ itA va^ety, is not a^ t^dt 
without a eftme^ ^d /^ is thai/ dbjedt 
withotit Wbieh it i<dll not exl«t in Che fieitv&! 
and tjiet^fore according to the dodti^ne laid 
dOTTBt in this £^8ay» is ft tfue eause fo^ it : 
being one of the objects absolutely neoessdty 
and efficient to thai result in certain eircum- 
Hances .'—although what the Whole of those 
conditions may be, the combthtttion of t^idh 
is needful, may possibly 6vet r^uwiift beyoM 
the scrutiny of man. Should Mh La#i*eho^ 
retort, that the phrase ♦* the livmg nert%,** 
standi^ nierdfy as a sign of enunierated gud' 
Uties and propertied found together, in Ih6 
way that I hafve said g^d may ^tfi^ as a 
Mgii> for thosfe ^af He under that letisti 
that it is in this sense he compares the ^^o 
propositions concerning them ; and in this 
«eit9e, he alleges there ii^ no difference in 
the evident' "^ the ohl^ fHnd of n^tieiitu^ 
«dflfne3^fl theti^ exists be&^i»^n att dbfedt 
^dlfisipfopettie^? 

' I atifs^f^^'^te Ye^ ^tttiement 6f tlfe^ pr6' 
{KV^ion •* the 4mitg *ten^ is «wi#p^f,*' it*^ 
3^719 a came and frrodudng prineiple §Sk 
sensation ; for by placing an adjective before 

M 2 
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a noun^ it becomes a quaUfied nomi. And 
the qualities beneath the whole term are a 
mass of altered qualities, which alteration^ 
is alleged to he, efficient to the production 
of a new mode of existence ; viz. that of 
sensation. 

Thus (to use a familiar illustration) the 
toying a bilious man is choleric^ assigns vile 
as Xhe cause of anger, and it would be pue- 
rile after such a proposition, to add, that 
" however strong the feeling may be, that 
" there is the close bond of Cause and Ef- 
" feet between these objects, yet it is a 
I* mistake to suppose it/' This would but 
be a subsequent denial of what the statement 
previously asserted. 

Whereas gqld^ or any other noun, ^en 
it stands as a sign for any collection of qua* 
liti^, and properties; is neither a cause 
nor an object ; it is a word, a name merely, 
and when thus placed as the subject of a 
proposition, of which the qualities stand as 
t^e predicate, signifies, that by such a 
name, shall such masses, being found tOr 
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gether and set apart from other ec^ctions, 
be signified*. 

This distinction between a qual^d^ and 
tmqualified noun, on accoimt of the different 
n€Uure of the connewion of the predicate of 
the proposition, with its subject, Mr. Law- 
rence did not take notice of; or he would 
not have thought ^^ there was not the faint- 
est shade of difference'* between the two 
propositions he states, in this respect. 

SECTION THE FIFTH. 

But this is not the most important error, 
in Mr. Lawrence's system, arising from 
&k&e notions, concerning the relation 
of Cause and Effect ; for by a strange sort 
of contradiction, in philosophy, although 
he denies that miy cause can be found, 
among those things which are invariably 
leather, for the properties they exhibit; 
yet he makes no difficulty in inferring that 
the whole cattses are supposed to be found 

* See Lockers Essay in several places, especially Book 
S. Chap. 8. Sec. % compared with Chap. 9. Sec. 12, IS, 
and IT. and Chap. 10. Sec. SO, 21, and 22. 
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from ibe ifm^ cwaumalattea of their in- 
variable coalesenee; insomueb thq(t no 
ewtraneous cause need be sought for. — 
Tb« WXB of bis ai^gUB^ent is, '' There is 
f¥> smh thing OS Caubb ond Effect, io 
b^ perceived between the ofy'eets with wMdt 
W^ o>re acquainted. It ia idle to aay we 
hove found a Cause ; it is still more idle ta 
look for it. — Olffeet^ are found to be amassed 
qualities oMd p^^operties, which have itwaria- 
hit/ ejmted together in pa^ time, and for thai 
reason will do so in future; but as for a pro^ 
ductive principle, it is unworthy of a philoso- 
pher to^esbpeet it, or to seek fur it; aa^i^need 
it, in order to account for any appearances. 
ffeMave oipects^ variously ditwrm^md-^this 
is oil and this is enough V 

It is hence, (so Mr, Lawrence argues,) 
absui*d t9i seek a Cause for sensation or 
thought, although no efiicient one is [we- 
tended to b^ a^^i^ed, in the uniom of the 
powers of life with organization. The Kvi 
ing nerve is an object having sensation-^ 
** this is all a7id this is ea/oMgfA/'-— Whereas 
there must be cnuscjs for every thing, and 
sometimes a vast muliiiude of ob^ts are 
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wanted^ before their mktUdt h^aringi w\A 
mixtures with each other operate sO fed 
to produce any pecuKar existence. The 
hi^est, and the greatest we know of % 
sensation^ and its varieties; and although 
we know that life is fvanted as a ccmse with- 
out which it cannot exist in this world in 
the nervous system; yet we have no notion 
of all the objects that may be necessary to 
its creation. 

Of all philosophical errors, the substitu- 
tion of false, partial, or insufficient causes 
for the production of an end or object, is 
the most dangerous, because so liable to 
escape detection ; and the idleness of the 
mind which prosecutes with reluctance dif- 
ficult researches into remote proofs; its 
impatience which eagerly grasps at the 
readiest solution of & doubt ; and its pride, 
eo prone to triumph indiscreetly at the 
glimpse of a discovery supposed to be cofti* 
plete ; for ever occasion it to be guiRy of 
that mode of sophistry scholasticaJly termed 
non causa — fro causa. 

M 4 
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And this is tnUy the amount of Mr. 
XiRwrence's errcM' — ^for with all his denial 
Wax there are such things as cuu^ and /le- 
cessary connewwriy he virtually assigns a 
^^ faUe cause'' for sensation, because he 
asserts that all is found that is necessaty in 
order to it*. 

Now the truth is, that nature affords 
not experiment, or data enough to show, 
what are the whole causes necessary ; i. e. 
all the objects required, whose junction is 
necessary to sentiency as the result. — For 
as the words life^ and nerve^ stand only 
for a few sensible qualities, whereby they 
aflfeot us; so does it appear there is no 
eristing definition of them, no possible 
eiq>eriment which can be made on their 
nature, sufficient to afford premises wide 
enough to admit the conclusion, that sen- 
tiency shall result from their conjunction 
only, and shall not be able to exist without 
th^D. 

* Mr. Lawrence says, there is.no more reason to 
search for a cause for sensation or life — than for attraction 
at electricity — yet these powers must have Causes, and phi- 
loBc^hers have searched for them ; and if they have given 
over the inquiry^ it is because they despair of success. 
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SECTION THE SEVENTH* 

If indeed the powers of matter in gene^ 
ral, (whatever matter may be,) were sufi&r 
cient to elicit sentiaicy when placed under 
arrangement and mixed with life, then the 
true causes for it are assigned, and found. 
But we cannot prove this. If on the con- 
trary, the essential qualities of matter 
arranged and in motion be not thought 
sufficient to account for so extraordinary a 
difference as that between conscious and: 
unconscious being, then there must be a 
parUctUar cause for it : which cause must 
be considered an immaterial cause^ tiiat is, 
a principle^ power ^ beings an unknown qua-^ 
lity denied to exist in matter. — This must 
hare a name, and may be called aoul^ot 
spirit And this statement, really contaiiis 
the whcde argument either way. It is on 
this point, that not only Aere, but in an after 
Lecture (" on the functions of the brain,'*) 
Mr. Lawrence betrays a want of philoso- 
phical precision, by denying that any 
cause beyond the brain is necessary tq 
thought, on account of the impossibility of 
fbssigning the Ume of its imion with the 
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body ; whereas a Cause must have origi- 
nally been necessary, upon the creation of 
nian, for the phenomenon in question; 
and the capacity of sensation may, as a 
component part of the whole animal mass, 
be always generated with it, yet retain Its 
individuality, after having once been formed 
with each being; — analc^ous to the whole 
plan of nature, in other respects ; — analo- 
gous to the physical individuality of all the 
millions of mankind, each of which was 
formed of the general clay; — analogous 
to the separate, and particular properties, 
which wait upon the diflFerences of vegeta- 
We life, where every various plant is ex- 
panded from similar juices. 

But I must be true to my own doctrine 
hi all its bearings ; and as I have said, that 
in order to fo*m the proanmate came of any 
event, 9l junction or mutual miooture of all the 
objects necessary to it must take place; so I 
conceive it to be impossible, but that a 
(Usenet and different action of the brain 
(without which organ there is no sensation 
in man, and all thought i^ but a mode of 
it) nmst be synchronous with whatever other 
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powers are also necessary for that result ; 
viz- sensation and thought with their varie- 
ties. I say, the junction must be synchnm^ 
ous — ^for sensation is an effect^ and must 
require the union of those objects whose 
mixed qualities elicit it. 

Now those causes not contained in 
matter, may be called mind, or souL I 
have said also, that a different action of 
brain is wanted for each variehf of thought 
and sensaticm; and so it must, because 
there must be a separate or different cause, 
for every separate or diverse Effect in na- 
ture, as before discussed. And thus the 
brain becomes the exponent of the soul; 
or is in the same proportion in iis actionsy 
as the actions of mind: and thus what 
is termed association of ideas^ must have 
eorresponding unions^ in the actions of the 
brain. 

Now Mr. Lawrence contradicts at 
once his own arguments for materialism, 
as well as nature, and fact ; when he sayar 
(tauntingly) *^ thus we come to diseases of 
*' an Immaterial being ! for which suitably 

4 
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^^ enou^ morol treatment has bectn recom- 
*< mended,*' inferring thereby the abmrdify 
of moral treaimenU to a material mind. 

Now nioral treatment, according to his 
oum notion of only a material capacity for 
thought, might still be proper, as it would 
still act on that material capacOy for 
thought^ — and though " arguments, syllo- 
gisms, and sermons," might not reach it, 
of an ordinary kind; yet, the persuasions 
of friendship; the influence of beauty, and 
of love ; the pleasures of sodal inter- 
course; the calm discussions of reason; 
scenes that please the imagination, or ea- 
chant the sense, will reach it, and do. 
Nevertheless all this is " m/oral treatment ^^ 
and which yet requires the brain and ner- 
vous system. In short, to address the mind 
is to address the body, which instantb/i acts 
along and with it, not after it. And to ad- 
dress the body is to address the mind — ^for 
every sensation^ however popularly called 
bodily; requires mind^ equally with thought 
as a cause for it, and is not merely to be 
considered as a simple being, or feeling, 
begmning and^nding in itself; but as inti- 
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MhBlt^ assoinath^ wUh those of a like kind, 
which certain thoughts are capable of e30^ 
€Hi^9 (^ OS. having, therefore, a most 
material agency, when first in order, by sug* 
gesting such specific thoughts. — ^IMs mode 
of tbinking on the subject I know not that 
any have sufficiently heeded, much less cul- 
tivated. 

It is to be lamented that the use of 
piu*e metaphysics has not been more strictly 
adopted into the researches of physiology , 
since the just application of these sciences 
to each other, would tend to the advance- 
ment of both.— Nor have the talents and 
genius of Mr. Lawrence exempted him, in 
this respect, from the common failure. 

For (in his Iiecture on the functions of 
the brain,) he. is guilty of a very great 
oversight in supposing philosophers speifiik 
of an immaterial being as wanted for thought, 
and not for sensationiT^li^XeBd of which 
Mr. Locke, Bishop Butler, David Hartley, 
Bishop Berkeley, all distinctly ai^e that 
matter in motion, not seeming cause suffi- 
cient for the most. ^Wjp/e ^j^^i^o/ion,: there- 
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fore spirit ifi wanted to tfaaf end ; which lA 
merely a name for the cause cbsdred ) atul 
this mistake shows the little att(mti(»i lie 
has paid to these autbora. But I oonsidcr 
H as impossible that any material improve- 
meat should be made in the method olap'^ 
plying philosophy to physiology, as long as 
men argue, that in every action of the senses, 
the body acts before the mind and upon it. 
And mee versa, as I have heard it contend- 
ed in ai^ument '* that the acOms qftk^ «M^ 
Tmary^ the imaginationj and the retisomng 
powers^ begin »^ the mmd, eMSt enUirefy in 
the mind, act before the body, and upon it.- 
Not will it advance, as Icmg as any anxiety 
among materialists makea them vrkh td 
show oi/ id body. Or, on the CGHStimry, if 
whilst religious men are fearful that their 
deavest hopes may iail tbem, in case any 
thing of bo^ i* wanted, in order to tkmght 
Whweas religkno la not concerned m this 
Hatter so mudai as dwy* ioiagine. If im^ 
looftality h* man's inheritance, it i» tiot Aik 
B nittinfal biithrij^. Tlie i^iuiefiA worm 
mbblfexl and think as well a^ man, Ktid j^ 
may not be inuaortal'^Tf it. !» hid ; it is a 
g^ whicb the G^er has power etiough to 
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nttke good by Trays urnften to lis; iMit not 
surely by conveyitag to man a poTi^ S9 ««- 
dkcerptible^ tndimsibley ^, tiiat he beeches 
a rival to his 6wn omnipotenoe and ** shikU 
not surefy dfte/^ 

SBCTION THE l^IGHTQ. 

But to return from this digression whi<3h 
yet was rieces^ary* in order to represent^ 
the whole of Mr, Lawrence'^s mistakea 
reasoning on t\m branch of the s^lEfels 
I shall only at present ftirther observe^ 
that as the nc^wre 0/ Hfe is becdihe a qvi^s* 
tion of great interest, I must reserve a fiew 
more observations upon it for another chap- 
ler» an Mi. Lawrcoiee h^fs given wmoU^^ and 
appaif^ntlyt intmisistenl de&ual^ons idl ti^ 
vtQfd, Nor mu*t it be suppose urreletfKnt 
to the prrotnt subject so to do, for I ,tiMaBk 
}m eitotteouft views in this ree^w^t etriof 
dlso on aeowint of Im not iiq)poaiiig that a 
laal effiioiiiiit cause ki nercemary t6;be:a»- 
laigned for l^e any m^re tbaa^lbr afwvlfiiia 
Therefore all philosophei^ are reckoned 
absurd, who have hitherto endeavoured, or 
who still continue, to seek for the proximate 
cause of it; it being considered by him 
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quite Sttfficienl to look upon it as a etrenm- 
stance only canctmring with argcmizaiwn^ — 
whereas " there must be a cause for every 
thing/' and a cause for that cause^ back-^ 
wards towards an uncreated Essence. 

But every step gained in the knowledge 
<^ causes, (i. e. of what olgects are neces- 
sary in order to the production of another) 
is of exquisite value, an4it is pity if a false 
philosophy should succeed in slackening 
the emulation of inquiring minds upon this 
subject, which is one of the highest mo- 
m^t to human health and happiness. 

I shall therefore, in order to show that 
I do not mistake niy author, take an op- 
portunity of placing together these defini- 
^ns, &c. in his own words : but in order 
to be Inrief, leave out entirely all fore^ 
matter with which they are interspersed, 
and which prevent the exact noticing of the 
contradictions that iq)pear to be among 
tl^on. 
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CHAPTER THE SlXttf. 

SECTION THJS^ FIRST. 

I RESUME the subject by sa3ring, that it is 
difficult to controvert Mr, Lawrence's 
oianion of the nature of life, l^cause his 
definitioiis bear no resemblance to each 
other. , Tbey are as follows : 

- (Lecture 1st, p. 7.) *^ That life th«n, or 
^' the assemblage of all the funetioiis, ii^ 
** immediately dependant on organkzation^ 
** appears to me as clear, as that the pre 
^^ seace of the sun causes the light of day; 
" and^to' suppofi^ that we could have light 
" without that lumiiiary, would not be 
^^ more unreasonable than to conceive that 
^' life is independent of the animal body, in 
*' which the vital phenomena are obrerved/ 

Lecture 3d, p, 61. "' To talk of life as 
** independent of an animal body, fo. speak 
^* of a function without reference to an ^- 
" propriate organ, is physiologically abdurd 
'^ — ^it is looking for an eflfect without a 
" cause/' 

N 
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(Lecture 3d, p. 81.) " The living mus- 
" cular fibre is irritable. The living ner- 
*' vous fibre is sensible/'— (p. 82.) " To 
*' call life a property qf or^mksation would 
f' be unmeaning, it would be nonsense. The 
" primary or elementary mnmcd structures 
*' are endowed with vital properliei^; thicw 
^^ combinations compose the ammal organs, 
^^ in which by means of the vital propei^ 
" ties of the component elementary strue- 
^^ tures, .the animal functions are ciyr- 
'' ried on/- 

Liecture 4th, p. ^. " The body is com- 
<^ posed of solids and flgga^B *y—ibe^c(M»pa' 
•' nent elements of which mti'^ffen » aippm- 
^' cipal one, united in numbem €tf 3» 4, ot 
*^ more, easily {ms» intoiieweombinations; 
^* and wre^for the mostpartj reakUfy conver- 
^^ able iniQ fluid or gas. 



, 99 



(P. 93.) " Life presupposes olgamza- 
« tion.'' 

(Ibid.) Again ; " Living bodies exMUt a 
^^ constant internal motion ; whilst this 
" motion lasts, the body is said to be alive 
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♦^ —whew it cfeiises, ite or^ciifld itiNictiireJ^ 
^4^n yMA to the chettiKial iffiiilM <if 
^* the 8uiToun<fetig elements/' 

Mow, surely, it is a dontradictioh to sky, 
Itfels " d^endaht&n orgariisi&tion/' as li^i 
k t^on the suii, and yet that it is ^^un- 
ifnmnifig'^ and nonsense^ to call life a jpro- 
per^ of'U^. It is a secbnd cotitradiction to 
6Ay, that life is dependant as a fun^iian\ 
i^6n An animated bodyf ; when the bod;^ 
could not be animated withoui it ; ot* that 
as *^ assembled functions j^' it is " dependant 
^* on organization, as^Kj^t is dependant oii 
^* the sufi J:" When fife i^ so far from con- 
msting in " the tts«^Aferfj^ne/w>w^,** that 
tione of the functions can take jilace With- 
out 4&, — and thus it is wanted as a quality, 
or being t^st in order to coalesce and fbirai a 
jimction with the organs in order to their ac- 
tion. - Accordingly, althdugh^life miay liever 
b6 found without organization, 'beciause 
life^requires itsco-eiperatioh inoirdertd a cei^- 
'tUth resulty yet Me is not thence d!^p&it^t 

* Lect a p. 82. t Lect. 2. p.fiL 

\ iLect. 1. p:T 

N.2 
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x^n it, as an ^ci upon its cause, as light is 
upon the «un, which is never above the ho- 
rizon without its brilliant attendant. — But 
many a beautiful and youthful set of or- 
gans are perfect^ without animation. — This 
error arises entirely from considering that as 
Cause and Effect are things that go ioge^ 
ther; so things that go together are to be 
considered as in that relation. Whereas 
vast varieties of objects, have been inva- 
riably together in past time, which are not 
Cause and Effect ; and as past invariable- 
ness will not answer for the future, may not 
in future be so fbimd. Joint Causes are 
alufays found together; joined qualities also 
from a common Cause: and many objects 
have hitherto always been found together, 
from an arbitrary position of them, inde- 
pendent of the relation of Cause and £^ect, 
as the letters of the alphabet, &c. 

It is a third contradiction to say, that 
the elementary structures are endowed with 
vital properties*, and yet to reduce them 
into the inorganic matters of nitrogen and 
gasf. 

* Lect. 8. p. 82. f Lect. 4. p. 92. 
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In my opinicm, the only clear and valua- 
ble definition is the latter one; viz> "life 
is a constant Hiteriial motion, which ena- 
bles a body to assimilate new and separate 
old particles, and prevents it from yielding 
to the chemical afimities of the surrounding 
elements/' Such a definition as this, com- 
pfishends all the ideas under theYerm, with- 
out begging the question of its cause, or 
mentioning what it is found with. 

It has also the merit of universal compre- 
hensian, as it comprehends vegetable as weH 
as animal life — -and of eooclvMon^ not suiting 
any thing else but itself. It thence leavers 
free the varieties of the functions, to arise 
from appropriate oigans; and it proves 
that either all living beings must be sentient^ 
or else a further cause must be sought for 
sensatiofi than mere life. 

SBCnON THE THIRD. 

' That " life must presuppose organi- 
zation*,'' is another proposition of Mr. 
Lawrence's, which I must also deny j 

* Lect. 4. p. 98. 
n3 
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fflu^ thajt bpqausp }ife is iji|l^okit^y Mces- 
Miy both for U9 i^iQatipp aiid so]^MHiu 
Withoujt life in t^e pace^t^, th^ organs 
poi^ not haye be^n fcNrmed; imd witjiout 
|i^ fhey c^pnpt apt in their ju:0a-pQaition, 
uppi^ ti^e ^nrrpnnjding fien^snta^ either be^- 
fjxe op after births in onjer to their gro^vtth 
9ad suj^rt. Yet l9rh^n )ii^ is pnce given^ 
t^e ^se qf the arga»^ ^ ab^aiutel^ nefiessary 
to keep it yp. 

TTius conxb^^stible niattprs n^^y be heap- 
pd upon each otber» yet peither warmth 
nof light succeed j but^ ^et an ** estra came^^ 
kindle the pije, theii the %?ne pj^y be 
k:ept jalivp tqr ever, |3y t|je ppnstan^ oofcK- 
,ti(ni of pup^ substanp^s.— ^ like m^^er 
life ^ Yffi finjd it, ^9 ^ pjeipptB^^ ^»iwe, 
n^i^t be.l^pt up and tr{|Ti!|Q4tted, y)nlst 
the proper objects fc(r its supppr^ ^je fijd- 
ministered : but for its original Cattse, we 
must go baek, iintU ppip^ extraneous power 
is ypferred to ^s its ftrst pwent. It is an 
j^e^f ; it he^^ to be in ^U we knpw ^nd 
hf^Y^. k^pTfn^ yet it i» waited in ijf 9MP 
turn as a cause, and as a quaUty already 
}Xi being, to mk s^d unite with the gross 
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eieme»te cf brute matter, fw the formation 
and eontinuance of aU animated nature. 

We are told that " God breathed into 
man thehreathoflifej^ and here philosophy 
Biqiports Scripture, for the orgs^s muist 
originally have been kindled into life by a 
power, equal to giving them that internal 
vigour and motion, capable of enabling them 
to act afterwards for themselves, upon the 
objects which surrounded them. Then the 
living hmgs could play upon the air, the 
living stomach be hungry and assimilate 
its food, the living heart beat, and the 
living blood circulate through every vein, 
and become capable of transmitting the 
principle communicated to it, to similar 
natures, without any assignable termina- 
tion. 

My nbtion of life therefore agrees in this 
respect with that of Mr. Lawrence, viz. 
•^ That it is a peculiar inward motion of the 
^* oi^ans.'" — ^And I consider it further, as 
continually propagated through the species, 
and mixing with the newly evolved forms of 
arranged matter; and that it is kept up^ as 

n4 
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long as the organs remain sounds mul they 
are placed in jit circumstances for their re- 
spective actions. 

f But men and animals are all of th^m 
Effects^ and the first of each kind and its 
life could not have begun of itself — nor yet 
as Effects^ could they go badi to all eter- 
nity, for they might as well be here in time 
without cau^ses, as in eternity ; EflFects, how*- 
ever far removed from the present date, 
are still Effects ; are still only neu; qualities 
from the junction of previous ob/ects; which 
objects (the Causes) coulfi not have been 
the same with the qualities, (the Effects), 

The first came of Me therefore must be 
** extraneous" to any of the bodies among 
which it is found. For at their first crea- 
tion, and in order to act their parts as it 
were^ the organs must not only have been 
arranged but have livedo and this life com- 
municated to them at the same time, and 
probably by the same forming powers^ as a 
joint quality with their arrangement. Thus 
a clock may be ever so well put together, 
but the different instruments will not per- 
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form Xheixfunclkmsy without an^^ ext/raneofos 
power'' originally to put the pendulum in 
motion: — then afterwards the pendulup^ 
by the natural physical laws between it and 
the surrounding oiyects, will contimte to beat ; 
whilst also the motion of the other me- 
chanical instruments forms a part of the 
whole power necessary to keep it goings 
though not wanted at first to that end. 
This would form such a circle of Cause and 
Effect, as would be inexplicable, except 
upon the principle of the original former 
and mover bdng " extraneous^ to both. 

In like manner, all qualities of existing 
objects, which now^ play on each other as 
mutual Cause and Effect, the lungs, which 
are necessary to the heart, and the heart to 
to the limgs,— and both to the action of the 
brain, and the action of the brain to both ; 
— ^life which is necessary to sensation, and 
the movement of the whole j— and sensa- 
tion, apd the movement of ^he whole to 
hfe, must |dl of them (in order to explain 
such phenomena) have originally h^^l th^ 
builder, and mover, not contained in their 
own powers. 
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Now the proximate cause for the prin- 
eip^, or moti(Hi termed fife, mtry^ and ought 
to be inquired into by physiologists. 

But that it is only, and essentially ^ the 
result, and- consequence, or property or 
element, of the being to whose results, qua- 
Bllies and finest elements, it is necessary in 
order to give them Mrth ; is a contradiction, 
inadmissible in the application of abstract 
demonstration to the objects of life. 

SECTION THE FOURTH. 

But as long as the notions of Mr. 
Hume shall prevail, inquiries of this na- 
ture will be instituted in vain ; nor indeed 
is there any received doctrine upon the 
relation of Cause and Effect, which can be 
securdy used, as an efficient instrument in 
the advancement of science. 

Mshop Berkeley thought a Cause must 
necessarily be active, and so a spirit ! And 
it is universally imagined that a Cause is, in 
its very essence, before its Effects. 
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There is also, a aokion tliat oiie object 
is mjfieient to an event ; wken inany are 
perhaps wanted in order to pvoduce it. 

I pretend mA to h&^m found the whole 
nature of this relation ; — ^But I shortly re^ 
capitulate what I have advanced. 

lst~-Tlie junetiiHi of two or more qaa- 
lities or objects is wanted to evny new 
creation of a new quality. 

2dly.— ^That any om of the qualities or 
ofcgects needful in order to the: formation 
of another, may be termed a Cktise^ be- 
cause absolutely necessary^ and, when all 
tihe other needful eiraunstaiices am duly 
plaoed with which it is ^ miite, dfiomnt 
to its productteii. 

But, 3dly. The whole number of objects 
existingv Mrhsch me. mecessaiy \fi il, may 
also^ under fme complex idea^ be deemed 
ike one whoh cause neoessary^ 

4thly.— The union of these^ is the {nmq- 
mate CaUse of, and is me with the Effect. 
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6thly. — The objects therdiOTe are be/ore 
the £ffects, but th^ union of (f him is in and 
with the EflPects. 

This ambiguity^ arismg from the neces- 
sity of nanung each object; wanted to aai 
end, and all that are wanted to it, and the 
junction necessary to it, the Came of it, is 
a fruitful source of error in every branch of 
analytical philosophy. 

6thly. — ^When Effects or new qualifies 
are once formed, they may re-act as Causes, 
in order to keep up the original obj»;ts, 
which contributed to their formation. 

7thly.rr-Although the very word Eflfejt 
implies a cha^e ia qualities, yet among 
a set of new qualities formed, all of them 
are not therefore entu-ely changed. 

The spark first elicited from the tinder, 
is kept s^arate, as to its appearance, its 
warmth and light, amidst all the alteration, 
in which it involves the objects it ap- 
proaches. 
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8thly. — 'It is not fiecessary^ however^ that 
afijf of the Effects, should resemble any of 
the ohfectSy by whose union they are caused ; 
— and m {general, an entbe mixture, junc- 
tion and concussion of qualities, involves 
the whole original objects in ruins, whikt 
it strikes out a vast many new and altered 
ones, creating other masses, other complex 
objects,totally unlike those whose union was 
their Cause. On the other hand, it some- 
times appeai-s that nature intends to render 
one individual essence, the prime object 
intended to be preserved ; and therefcnre in 
its mixture with others, ordaiiis that they 
shall only administer to it, by contribut- 
ing to the perpetual nourishment, support,, 
and increase of its qualities; as in tb^ 
growth of plants and animals ; or the vigour, 
improvemient, character,' individulJity, &c. 
of the sentient principle.— - 

SECTION THE FIFTH. 

But to conclude ; — ^Mr. Lawreoice's earor 
lies, 1st, in the adoption and application 
of the principle, that invariability of cbn- 
cujtrence, is of the sainenature as the rela^ 
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fkm of Cwttfe wi Sib0l^ object add >|)ro- 
perty; ^v^oh m t&e iesult of An^ imiftrt 
kt««lrol6y andiwhioh cannot 4>e'tioeSAevBF^ 
dqwecatedi kow^o* autlKxriz^, by tfae 
fflogkal definitions of Mr. Hmne a»d Bh 
Bfown. 

And, Sdly. In concluding that because 
om or more Causes known to be necessary 
to an- end, are discovered, therefore all are 
diseoirered, which ib to draw general oon-* 
iduBions from particular premises. Bid an 
i^orant person, unaequainted with the 
method of forming a mirror, consider it as 
itt> more than polished glas8;;-Hikl ihe only 
dbserve that it reflected images when po^ 
liihed, and that injurmg the polifdi pre^ 
vented their refieotikm, he might J^nrm a 
pniposition ve^ similar to that of Mr. Law- 
rence, and say; po&sked gUmt r^eia ffa 
images whtn presented to it; polish, and 
glass, and reflection, always go together ; 
and 1^ tM? ie the i^ase, we nwd not: seek 
{forianij^ ^^^ewMnsiiamdi^^^Xjo the production of 
wfiecked linifB^s &omiits smfaoe. Biit ^e 
^Axm^^^l^Bltied^ihsitfaidisiMf^^ to^ike^ffMe 
Effect And indeed before a reflected 
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image iroift a urirror caiEi be attained, Ut 
tbe mmd paitse^ and iironder at tbe 
great variety of objects neeeualT' to em^ 
it. Can we much better enumerate those 
that may be reqidsite, to the formation of 
the most single modes of sensation?' Do 
we Ifliow tbequalities of matter, when we 
we the term? Db we know the reason ci 
an its Yio^eeifis wh^i we name them by 
some feebfe impressmns they make on our 
organs? Ais mipiereeiVed by the senses, 
have we the least idea of what is dn Matl<ii^ 
in genei^, or in the iwTOe in particular, or 
in the formation of animals, or in the na*- 
ture of life, that we should suppose nothing 
more is made use of for so extraordhiary a 
differenee, as that between sentient ail9 
insentient beings, t^n amrangmneni; r(i. e: 
cnganizi^ion,) and motion, (or whalever 
^her mode of l^ing istern^ life ?) Gee-^ 
tain it is, thei^ ik no expcdment^can ^be 
made on imimated nature, whidh sh^ 
proT^ what wte cM, vsA md^ those ol^eenr, 
wfal^ may be nedsssary to i^HWAnoi^; m 
ii^0tfaw the sebsient pi^ociple'ihf Wdi, 6i 
aJftegether unlike the ^jf^i?^, shi«sA¥i0(^j 
and indeed in any tecpeifanent wfaiiiti de« 
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stroyted the life aEd the nerye; if this prin-' 
ciple should continue to exists, our senses 
could not descry it. 

SECTION THE SIXTH. 

What probable arguments may be ad- 
vanced upon the matter, is foreign to the 
object of this Essay, and I shall not now 
enter upon them; but conclude by ex* 
pressing my astonishment, that Mr. Hume's 
aad Dr. Brown's definition of the rela- 
tion of Cause and Effect, should have con- 
tiuued so long, admired, adopted, and un- 
answered. 

The necessary connexion of Cause and 
Bffect, and our knowledge of it, in oppo- 
sition to mere fancy or custom^ is the go- 
verning proposition in every science. In 
vain should we look for improvement in 
any, cmM we run the risk of so vital a mis- 
take, as to suppose that objects,^ however 
^quently conjoined, were tkerefo^re nUces^ 
sarify conneetedj or, on the contr£uy, that in 
the necessary production of qualiti^, there 
ivas no more than an experienced conjunc- 
tion of them, and that they might change 
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thdr places by a f' qhange in the cQurse 
of nature/' 

. I have endeavoured to show, that any 
one junetiott Qf bodies i.uit M (Ciireunistan- 
ces for what ia terni^d Ih^ j«x|j^m6n« 
tum cnids^ may be suflRci^iit.tQyfistftbliiih 
where the power lies towards thi^|>£pd$tCr 
tion of certain qualities, — ^that ordinary life 
fiffpirds '§tioh exp§fii]^nt to tlm ini?id.ik and 
tliat Mrithouit. it, constant conjuncJiosa of 
imjtecedent and subsequent object^; will:not 
prove where the Cause of an Effi^c^ is. 
Conjunctions, however frequent, may be 
separable both in fact and fancy; Cause 
and Effect, a changed object with its 
changed qualities, are inseparable in both. 

Let then the following just propositions 
be again received — 

That objects cannot begin their own 
existences. 

That like objects, must ever have like 
qualities. 
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That like Causes, must generate like 
Effects. 

And that objects, of which we have 
had no experience, must resemble those 
of which we have had experience, for that 
the course of Nature contmues uniformly 
the same. 

These are the only true foundations of 
scientific research, of practical knowledge, 
and of belief in a creating and presiding 
Deity. 



THE . ENI>. 
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